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SKETCHES OF VENETIAN LIFE UNDER THE 
AUSTRIANS. 





ERY few people stay more than a fortnight in Venice, unless 
compelled by official duties. ‘The consequence is that they see 
all the “lions ” and “do” all the sights, and leave without the faintest 
idea of the spirit of Venice. They will tell you afterwards in the same 
breath that the Piazzetta is perfection, but that the smell of the canals 
is so unendurable that they could not live in Venice for riore than a 
week. They will go into conventional ecstasies about Titian’s “ As- 
sumption,” and shudder conventionally at the horrors (very doubtful 
horrors!) of the Bridge of Sighs, but wind up with the declaration that 
the city is “too dull for anything,” and that after all it is disappointing 
to think that gondolas are not absolutely the only means of locomo- 
tion, and that you can wadk from one end of Venice to the other. 
Now we reversed ail this. We scarcely saw any of the “lions,” and 
we had been five months in the city before we dreamt of scaling the 
Campanile, one of the foremost things in the tourist’s code. We no 
doubt missed a great many things worth seeing, but when we left we 
were thoroughly steeped in the languid, dreamy charm of this most 
lovely and entrancing of cities. Accustomed to the country, brought 
up among woods and meadows, and constitutionally averse to town 
life of any kind, we yet stayed over five months in Venice-and never 
got homesick for the hayfields and forests. One can count the trees 
in Venice, but wherever they are, be sure that you have before you one 
of the loveliest pictures of nature’s painting. The background is a 
gray stone court, with grass growing freely in the widening chinks of 
the pavement, and an old mutilated torso of some heraldic beast or a 
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2 Sketches of Venetian Life. 

fragment of bas-relief standing against the wall. The foreground is a 
rusty iron railing, forlorn, neglected, but imposing, frowning over the 
long flight of steps that dips into the canal, whose waters have long 
since covered it with a slippery carpet of green velvet, while a scarf 
of intense blue waves high above it, between the giddy balconies of 
the high houses. And theframe? It is gray and rarely carved ; it 
is as elaborate as the frames whereon Fra Angelico painted wreaths 
of angels around the central work of the Heavenly Coronation ; it has 
crockets and finials and Norman “ dog’s tooth” work, and Renaissance 
cornices, marvellous griffins a°d crouching lions keeping watch and 
ward before triple ogives that look like niches for a cathedral, but in 
Venice are only the windows of common houses. ‘The tints are all 
cool and neutral, even the blue seems toned down and the green is 
more olive than yellow ; but as the tree is often a pomegranate or an 
orange tree, there are stars of scarlet or gold that just redeem the 
picture from a monotony of coloring. To my mind, it is one of the 
loveliest pictures of that Venice which in the world of art stands for 
color and exuberance, and gives her name to the most brilliant school 
of all. Infinitely lovelier than most of the lifeless paintings in the 
Academy is this living one, so peculiarly Italian, so suggestive of the 
human filling up that gave it in days gone by a different and a varying 
interest. 

We led a Venetian life in Venice, and instead of going to the 
“sights,” let the sights come to us. Thus, if one only stays long 
enough, the various feasts of the calendar take one round to all the 
churches, without the fatigue of rushing from one to another in three 
days, so as to “get through ” all the pictures at once. But I am not 
going to speak about the churches, nor about any of the regulation 
sights, because every tiro in hand-book lore knows them more tech- 
nically than I do, and might find me out in too many inaccuracies. 
Going as we did to these churches to pray, we never saw half so much 
as those who, on the Continent, only go to church to stare. Many of 
the famous pictures are hung in obscure and inaccessible positions, 
because they were originally placed there rather to help people to 
pray than to engage their professional criticism. Among the curious 
traditions pertaining to St. Mark’s, and with which every one is perhaps 
not so familiar as with its walls of dusky gold and the famous porphyry 
slab in the vestibule, where Frederic Barbarossa is said to have hum- 
bled himself before Pope Alexander III., are the two following. On 
the right of the Basilica, much hidden by the projecting angles of the 
portal to the Giant’s staircase, stand two short pillars of reddish marble, 
with strangely carved capitals, said to have once been part of the 
Temple of Solomon, and obtained at the sack of Constantinople in 
1204, by the Venetians and the Crusaders under Baldwin of Flanders. 
(To this date, by the way, is generally referred every treasure, public 
or private, existing in Venice, from the “golden screen” behind the 
high altar of St. Mark’s, to the least crystal vial or agate tazza in the 
sacristy.) It is related that in the division of the rich booty, the 
Venetians made an agreement with the rest of the victorious army, 
that while everything of merely commercial value, as well as the gold 
and silver service, was to be given up to the French and Flemish, etc., 
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the Venetians were to reserve to themselves all things of artistic and 
historical interest. This naturally secured Venice the “lion’s share” 
of wealth as well as of art. 

The other tradition I have referred to concerns two lamps which, 
set in a niche almost concealed among the many jutting ornaments of 
the Basilica, have burned incessantly for many centuries, as a 
national expiation for the execution of an innocent youth hastily con- 
demned to death by the tribunals of the Republic, on the circum- 
stantial evidence of a dagger-sheath found in his possession, fitting a 
dagger which was drawn from the heart of a murdered cavalier on 
the same morning. Several years later a malefactor of Padua con- 
fessed the murder on his death-bed, and two lamps were accordingly 
lighted on the southern fagade of St. Mark’s, in perpetual reminder 
of the injustice, one for the soul of the murdered man, and the other 
for that of the innocent victim. He was a baker-boy, and for cent- 
uries after the Council of Ten never passed sentence of death without 
being solemnly admonished by one of their number to remember the 
fate of the “overo Forneretto.”” The exact date I could not 
ascertain, 

Although we lived in a hotel on the Grand Canal a!l the time of 
our stay in Venice, and therefore missed seeing much of ordinary 
Venetian housekeeping, still the hotel itself was strongly suggestive 
of the by-gone life of the Venice of poetry. It was an old palace of 
the Giustiniani, and except for some very slight alterations was in 
statu guo. In all Venetian houses of any pretension, an immense 
hall, the length of the whole building, runs right through from front to 
rear ; at the back, steps generally descend into a strip of garden de- 
fended by stout iron railings, and in the front the broad steps lead di- 
rectly into the canal, where a fleet of gondolas lies moored to the or- 
namented stakes or poles driven into the mud foundation. In the 
case of princely or noble houses these poles are painted the color or 
colors of the family livery, and most of the gondoliers attached to pri- 
vate gondolas wear a costume of some sort. This usually consists 
of a blouse and trowsers of blue flannel, and a red cap and 
sash. Some people, generally foreigners, dress their gondoliers in 
the livery of footmen, and nothing looks more utterly ridiculous as 
well as unpicturesque. Sashes and caps are of many varieties, green, 
red, yellow, purple, all worn with loose, baggy garments, and all, even 
if too brilliant, look appropriate ; but the sight of a lacquey in cockaded 
hat and gold-laced coat on the Canal Grande is too much of an 
anomaly, This broad hall, marble-paved, that runs through the length 
of the palace, is often flooded when the tides rise high within the 
lagoons, and of course it is never occupied but as an entrance. The 
porter’s lodge is huddled into a corner of it by the door, and there 
the gondoliers lounge during the heat of the day ; on the other side, 
about midway, opens the wide staircase. The hall repeats itself on 
the next floor, and so on on each successive story. To these halls 
belong the wonderful windows and balconies that give Venice her 
special architectural cachet; but modern requirements often curtail 
the characteristic hall by dividing it into two and making a drawing- 
room of the front end, while the other part becomes merely a grand 
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anteroom. Hotels of course are compelled to do this, and even to 
mutilate tall windows by making the upper part of them do duty for 
an entresol, while the lower portions give light to a chamber below. 
An English enthusiast resident in Venice, a great connoisseur of 
everything artistic, and our guide and friend throughout our stay, 
always steadily protested against this profanation, and in his apart- 
ment on the top floor of a remote fa/azzo, illustrated this protest by a 
beautiful hall uncurtailed and majestic in its proportions, a resusci- 
tation of the old courtly magnificent Venice, a museum of most skill- 
fully grouped antiquities, all strictly Venetian in their character. 

One morning as we were rowing over from the Church of Our Lady 
of Health, a marble dome set on a Grecian portico, we encountered a 
funeral procession. It was that of an Austrian General, it is true, but 
the forms observed were necessarily Venetian. The coffin placed on 
a high catafalque in the centre of a huge barge, was surrounded by 
six immense torches of yellow wax borne on massive candlesticks of 
silver, and the barges and gondolas that followed or preceded the 
coffin were each one a picture in itself. On one stood the municipal 
authorities in robes of trailing scarlet silk ; on another the military 
officers of highest rank, in full uniform, with crape badges on the left 
arm ; in another was borne the General’s charger, with his personal at- 
tendants in deep mourning. On the coffin itself lay his sword and his 
many decorations, arranged on a black velvet cushion. Immediately 
in front of the funeral barge came one laden with the choir and offi- 
ciating clergy, the former in white surplices and bearing lighted 
torches, the latter in black copes and dalmatics offering incense and 
sprinkling holy water. The low fitful chant mingling with the splash- 
ing of the oars, and the noiseless passing out of sight of this ghostly 
procession, made up one of the most impressive sights I ever came 
across in Venice. 

But the Canal has many scenes to offer. You need only sit lazily 
on your balcony and you can pass them in review one by one. As 
twilight falls, a clumsy barge will draw up at the steps, and being made 
fast to one of the poles, will send forth a wail of uncertain import. 
It gradually swells into a part song, in the soft Venetian dialect, the 
voices often but rudely harmonised, yet the effect strangely pathetic. 
Sometimes it breaks out into a comic song, imitating the cracked voice 
of an old woman, or it becomes a chanted narrative of that extraor- 
dinary pleasure-fair held on the ice of the lagoons in the famous Anno 
del Ghiaccio, or Year of the Ice, about the beginning of the last century. 
Most of the songs, however, are of love, and the singers (always men) 
repeat them by heart; a single lamp hangs at the clumsy bow and 
guides the standing oarsman through the darkness. The song of the 
gondoliers and the recitations from Tasso are a thing of the past, they 
never echo over the canals now; but in turning the abrupt corners or 
passing under the low heavy bridges at high tide, you hear the fore- 
most rower give a peculiar and not unmusical cry, which varies ac- 
cording to the side on which he means to pass any boat that may be 
coming. The gondoliers of Venice are child-like in their devotion, 
though on occasion they can lie and cheat or even give vent to a mild 
half-Pagan oath, and on their boats you will invariably find a small 
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gilt frame inserted into the black wood-work near the door of the fu- 
nereal little dome that shelters you, and in the frame a common little 
print of the Madonna. A boatman would expect no luck if he failed 
to give the place of honor to this simple image of the Holy Virgin. 

In old times, when Venice was her own mistress, gala processions 
of gondolas used to parade the Grand Canal at night, in the wake of 
a splendidly illuminated barge, a floating palace of music whence 
fairy strains escaped to meet the echoes of women’s laughter and of 
the soft rippling waves against the walls of the marble palaces. The 
balconies were crowded by women in gay raiment, while a galaxy of 
open boats followed in the vari-colored light shed by the music barge. 
A faint reminiscence of this still existed in my time, and an Austrian 
military band perched on a boat hung with Chinese lanterns used 
sometimes to go up and down the length of the Grand Canal from the 
Piazzetta to the bridge of Rialto ; but those whose gondolas followed 
it were all foreigners, and no Venetians came to the windows to wel- 
come this empty shadow of their old national pastime. Indeed, Ven- 
ice under the Austrians was as a city of the dead. The people would 
hardly go to the opera, though it was held, not in the Fenice—the boast 
of independent, and the representative of exulting Venice — but in the 
third-rate theatre of San Benedetto, But even at the door of this, the 
scene was very picturesque ; the Canal is excessively narrow and 
crooked, and there was no light save that of the gondola lanterns and 
two dim lamps on the quay before the theatre. One sometimes met 
rather distinguished people in the crowded entrance hall, but almost 
alkwere foreigners, as the Venetians in their patriotism absolutely re- 
fused to patronise the opera. Tom Hohler, the English tenor, was 
often there as a spectator only, though he was taking lessons from one 
of the best masters in Venice, both in Italian pronunciation and stage 
deportment. He was about thirty, very good-looking and of unusual 
height ; his singing in the concert-room had set the Florentines raving, 
and his fame drew all eyes to him. People crowded and pushed to 
get a sight of him as he escorted the daughter of the English Consul 
from the lobby of the theatre ; but his beauty was spoilt by too visible 
conceit, and his master, Buzzolla, used to laugh at his unmanageable 
arms and legs, which, however Homeric, would always be in his way on 
. the stage. The little Italian was right, and the stalwart Englishman’s 
star was not long in sinking to the not contemptible level of the con- 
cert-room. 

A propos of theatrical matters, the following incident was related in 
1864 as having occurred in a small town near Venice. A certain 
danseuse was winning her laurels by wholesale, and the number of 
floral tributes showered upon her every night by the enthusiastic 
youth of the town was beyond precedent. One night after a specially 
brilliant performance, an immense bouquet was flung at her feet, ar- 
ranged with conspicuous care to represent the Italian arms (a white 
cross on a red ground), encircled with evergreen, thus also making up 
the national tri-color of Italy. She took it up rapturously, kissed it, 
pressed it to her bosom, and carried it off the stage in triumph amid 
bursts of significant applause. The next morning she was summoned 
to the presence of the military commandant, who, though a noted mar- 
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tinet, received her very gallantly. He gently reproached her for her 
conduct of last night, calculated, he said, to encourage and stir up se- 
dition among a people so excitable. He advised her the next time 
she received such homage as a bouquet representing party colors, to 
stamp on it before the audience and refuse to pick it up. She ac- 
quiesced and returned to her duties. The next night, though the 
Commandant himself was present, enthusiasm rose higher still, flowers 
rained around her, the theatre seemed in a fever of expectation, ryn- 
ning over with suppressed excitement. At last a large bouquet was 
cast before her, of yellow flowers bound with a knot of wide and hand- 
some black ribbon (black and gold are the national colors of Aus- 
tria) ; the excited girl, with triumphant mischief in her eyes, caught it 
dexterously between her skipping feet, and sent it spinning to the 
further | of thestage. Following it in her dance, she finally stopped 
and stamped it to pieces, glancing with a meaning smile towards the 
delighted audience, then with a saucy courtesy in the direction of the 
Commandant’s box, left the stage amid uproarious applause. 

One day a visitor appeared at the hotel—an ancient and grimy 
dame, whose passport, she averred, lay in a dirty morocco case which 
she carried under her arm. And truly it was a passport such as 
would have procured her access to a queen, even though the royal 
personage might be presiding over the council of her ministers, for 
the soiled case held specimens of the rarest old Venetian “point.” 
The old lady was perfectly aware of the value of her treasures, and 
hinted in a diplomatic manner that she had far lovelier things at 
home, We did not purchase anything that morning, but remembering 
the hint, made an expedition a few days later to the abode of the 
lace-seller. It was in a most picturesquely inaccessible spot, and 
most “ picturesquely” unclean ; the gondola wound in and out through 
tortuous and darksome channels, the stagnant water green with de- 
caying cabbage, the old silent walls of crumbling houses narrowing 
and approaching each other overhead, and here and there some 
exquisite bit of carving in window, balcony or water-door, giving 
shape to our dreams, and reminding us of the perhaps princely life of 
the past once gilding these now ruined tenements. We stopped ata 
very dingy landing, stepped from the boat and walked a little way 
down a “calle” or alley-way, and by the steepest and grimiest of 
staircases reached the den of the enchantress. Such a den! no fur- 
niture to speak of, and the inevitable sca/dino or charcoal-pan, common 
throughout Italy, set by a solitary and ricketty chair, while round the 
room were coarse boxes and small presses neither artistically old- 
fashioned nor in any other way adapted to catch the eye. But the 
lace-seller was like a fairy godmother ; with her brown finger for a 
wand, she pulled open some common-looking, unprotected drawers, 
and threw a few bundles wrapped in dirty paper or coarse linen upon 
a small table at hand. Then the room changed to a palace, and ells 
upon ells of the most wonderful, filmy and most perfect lace were 
thrown carelessly about. Bridal veils, handkerchiefs worth what would 
cover their surface in gold coin, deep flounces, ancient collars, were 
displayed in profusion, the patterns bewildering in their variety, almost 
too delicate to handle, and looking like the ice-tracery on frosted win- 
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dows, solidified and metamorphosed into something wearable. It was 
a dazzling sight, this wealth of the loveliest fabrics made by man and 
deified by fashion ; but it was to us a Barmecide feast, utterly beyond our 
means, and too tantalising to our feminine instincts. Before we left, 
however, we were also shown the modern laces, which were kept sepa- 
rate in a vast closet like a little room, and of this there was a very 
large quantity ; but it looked as coarse as hammock-netting by the side 
of the dainty time-worn specimens we had just inspected, and we left 
the treasure-chamber with about as much disappointment as delight. 

I think if I had to chronicle my best recollections of the city of 
romance, far excellence, 1 should say that its inhabitants were the most 
interesting (and perhaps least known) feature. At the time of my 
visit, their peculiarities, varieties and antipathies were most curious to 
watch. The Austrians were still masters ; the principal palaces were 
barracks or government offices ; all the gay life of Italian Venice lay 
crushed under a pall of aimless and impotent discontent. To some 
this may have seemed to take on very puerile forms, but the feeling 
itself was not unnatural, and certainly far from blameable. The two 
elements, Italian and German, stoutly refused to mingle ; like oil and 
water they glided sullenly together, the one perforce carrying the 
other, but protesting all the while by a persistent bubbling of its cur- 
rent. The salons were like rival camps, and if a few Venetians of the 
needy and parasitic class were to be seen in the Austrian réunions, 
you might be sure that you would never meet them where their country- 
men and countrywomen gathered jealously together and pointed their 
fingers at them as ¢raditori. The foreign visitors were naturally drawn 
to the dominant and gayer circle of the Austrian party, to which a 
certain flavor of romance was given by the stately exiles of France, 
Spain and Modena, who by inclination and by blood were all more or 
less allied to the Imperial party in Venice. There were gallant and 
distinguished men, and charming, sprightly women in this circle, sons 
and daughters of old war-heroes, descendants of Irish exiles in the 
ranks of the Austrian army, and Englishmen of note among the world 
of connoisseurs as well as of fashion. But the visitor who saw nothing 
save the brilliant salons of the Governor, crowded with uniforms and 
starred by a few superbly handsome women, can hardly be said to 
have seen the heart of Venice. What made Venetian politics so much 
more interesting than those of other Italian cities was that among 
these people, who a// hated the Austrian yoke with earnest and con- 
scientious patriotism, there were two parties as distinct as the Italian 
itself from the Austrian. The majority, comprising most of the young 
men, all the professional men, and of course the floating population, 
whose notions of politics are as vague as their patriotism is intense, 
wished for the absorption of Venice into the kingdom of Italy ; while 
a minority, chiefly of older, graver men, answering to what are some- 
times called “ Ultramontanes,” that is political adherents of the Holy 
Father and upholders of the old balance of power all over Europe, 
built their hopes of independence upon a modified resurrection of the 
old Venetian oligarchy with an elective Doge at its head. Of course 
this was a visionary scheme, none the less alluring for that. I con- 
fess it had my sympathies. 
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Still, though they differed among themselves, the Venetians held 
strictly aloof from their common enemy and formed a quiet society of 
their own, carefully keeping up their old customs, though never giving 
anything like a regular féte. The fafria was in mourning, and some 
outward token must be given of it. The more extreme of the young 
men adopted a fashion which became a recognised political sign, that 
of wearing their hats tilted very far forward, so as to almost conceal 
their eyes. At evening gatherings, men invariably came in morning 
dress, and many made a point of wearing colored rather than black 
neckties, still more to mark the significant suspension of all ordinary 
social rules while Venice was in thraldom. The ladies generally wore 
demi-toilettes, but very elaborately trimmed. Between Christmas and 
Lent there were several of these little informal réunions, with an occa- 
sional dance of not more than eight or ten couples. Most of the ladies 
were very pretty, each in a style of her own. A beautiful Jewess, mar- 
ried to a practical atheist, and whose career ended, as I subsequently 
heard, in suicide, was one of this group, her waxen features and languid 
grace giving a tropical flavor to the gathering, reminding one of a/a- 
medas and orange-groves ; while a representative of South America was 
there by her sicle, also dark-eyed and olive-complexioned, but lissom 
and willowy in figure. Bearing a name famous in the annals of Span- 
ish-American enterprise (for she had been married at fifteen, after a 
stormy and chequered romance of love), she was nevertheless English 
by parentage. Our hostess, the most lively and séduisante of the party, 
Countess Z , was the wife of the last direct descendant of one 
of the greatest families of ducal Venice, but unfortunately they had no 
child to inherit this name of heroic memory in the naval and civil 
annals of their country. She too had English blood, but her beauty 
was of the Oriental type, and it was said that her mother belonged to 
that famous Circassian race whose women are the goddesses of beauty 
in the East. Then there was a Cremonese married to a Venetian, a 
petite woman, charming and sparkling, with blonde hair, blue eyes and 
a wild-rose color, and a child-like manner of enjoying herself which was 
contagious. Another again, Countess B———, was more remarkable 
for a sympathetic air of womanliness than any salient beauty, and in- 
deed she, as well as the last mentioned lady, were oftener seen in 
church than in a salon ; still both were decided ornaments to our little 
society, and supplied tender shades in a picture of what otherwise 
might have been termed boisterous mirth. The men were not remark- 
able, unless perhaps a young lawyer, the leader of the coti//on, a very 
clever and promising young man—as indeed he should be by birth- 
right, for he was the nephew of a distinguished Italo-Tyrolese writer, 
theologian and patriot, Professor Resmini. There were two young 
Greek bankers also, brothers, whose Florentine mother had instilled 
Italian fire into their naturally excitable bosoms, and who were fore- 
most in every display of Venetian patriotism. I remember we had a 
most pleasant Shrove Tuesday evening, and the dancing was kept up 
till after twelve, though we paid for the indulgence by a dearth of en- 
tertainments for the following three weeks. ‘Then, however, according 
to a tolerated custom, we were indemnified by the license given us on 
one single day, to mark mid-Lent. This was celebrated in true Vene- 
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tian fashion. All day long, bonfires burned on the quays and piazzas 
of the town ; old scarecrows, in the shape of straw women adorned 
with huge poke bonnets, torn shawls of brilliant hue, every rag of color 
that the neighborhood could contribute to the show, stood till evening, 
while people of all classes promenaded around them, on the Zattere, 
the Riva dei Schiavoni, or other prominent quays, and when night fell 
were set on fire with great ceremony by the yelling boys. We de- 
termined on marking our mid-Lent meeting by this thoroughly local 
pastime, and our “ veccia,” as the figure was styled in the soft Venetian 
dialect, was to be made a holocaust of in the courtyard of the Casa 
P (our hostess’s house), round which wound an outer staircase 
leading to the salons. This idea, however, was given up, as the smoke, 
it was feared, might prove disagreeable i in this confined space ; so the 
figure, arrayed in the most fantastic caricature of fashion, was set up 
in the room where we were to dance. It looked most horribly life-like 
in the blaze of the wax candles, and one of the company presently 
electrified us by hiding himself behind its chair and moving its head 
and hands in time with the merry music. The dance itself embodied 
another mid-Lent custom of Venice. On the floor, within a chalked 
circle, were set, bottom upwards, three flower-pots of equal sizes. 
Under two of them was a little heap of rubbish, broken egg-shells, etc., 
while under the third was a box of dainty Parisian dondons tied with 
colored ribbons. Three ladies were chosen to vie for the honors 
of mid-Lent royalty, and the master of the ceremonies bandaged 
their eyes one after the other and todk a few turns with each round 
the room while a valse was played. Then when she was supposed to 
be too giddy to know her bearings, a wand was put into her hand, and 
she was led within easy distance of the flower-pots. She groped about 
and struck one of them. Upon being lifted, it disclosed a heap of re- 
fuse, so the experim: 1t had to be tried again. The second lady was 
equally unsuccessful. The third (she was a foreigner) contrived to 
touch the right one, guided I fancy by her cavalier, for the success 
seems to have been gracefully preconcerted by all as a kind attention 
to a stranger. She was queen of the dance for the evening, and 
though the party broke up early, it was intensely enjoyed. On going 
home, we had almost an adventure. An unusual wind had arisen, 
and a snow-storm was raging ; the canals were swollen and the waves 
short and chopping ; some of our friends were violently driven on to 
the corner of a large house, and the darkness was such that the gon- 
doliers could barely make their way home. This was a novel experi- 
ence in this “city of delights.” 

But although it was Lent, the Venetians did not choose to be de- 
barred from intellectual pleasures. The Lenten sermons were 
preached in the various churches by orators of local fame, whom the 
towns of northern and central Italy with pardonable pride inter- 
changed for the occasion. Among the strangers who came to Venice 
was Padre Baldassare, an Augustinian friar from Rome, and already 
well-known as an elegant poet after the classic model of Metastasio. 
I heard so much of his preaching that I determined to go and judge 
for myself. He preached in the most fashionable church (I forget 
the name), and his congregation was a strange mixture of the devout 
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of both the opposing political parties. He was small and fragile in 
stature, precise and classical in speech, lavish of gesture, yet always 
scrupulously discriminate, even fastidious in its distribution. He gave 
one the idea of a dainty piece of clockwork, every movement perfectly 
regulated, every effect correctly provided for. ‘There was no massive- 
ness of form, no earnestness, no enthusiasm of spirit in his speech, and 
his beautiful white hands and graceful black robe all seemed part of a 
show. This disagreeable impression did not wear off upon closer ac- 
quaintance or observation, yet he was to me one of the most curious 
sights in Venice. Every one knew of his poetical effusions ; the Holy 
Father had flatteringly called him the “laureate of the Madonna,” 
and it was said that his powers of declamation eclipsed his fame as an 
orator. Our friend determined to have him at her house, to give a 
recitation of his own poems. He came, and received very graciously 
the homage of his fair hostess. He did not require much pressing, 
and indeed seemed quite delighted to exhibit his talents before an 
audience at once so choice and so appreciative. Of course, as most of 
his poems, when they were not religious, were patriotic, there was a 
good reason why he should be appreciated. One of his best pieces 
was named “,Ste//a d’ /talia” (Star of Italy), in which faith and politics 
were very skilfully blended. I liked him better as an elocutionist 
than as a preacher. He wore a ring on one of his delicate fingers, 
and his Augustinian’s robe of black was ample and dignified looking. 
Certainly he was not of the stuff of which apostles and martyrs are 
made, and as a missionary toiling among heathens or buried in some 
busy human hive of a town, he would have seemed out of place. His 
was the more ornamental part of the ministry ; indeed he seemed less 
a Catholic priest than a fayored Anglican dignitary, worshipped by his 
female parishioners. His fervid, almost dramatic enunciation of his 
poem, and the telling emphasis on the word “ Ste//a,” if somewhat 
strained, yet had a kind of fascination, and I shall not easily forget 
the evening that realised to my fancy something of the pictures of 
Italian life in Madame de Staél’s “ Corinne.” 

Very different was another priest with whom we were momentarily 
brought in contact, the head-librarian at the Palace of the Doges. An 
English friend of ours who has spent his life in studying the archives 
of Venice, took us to see the famous Grimani Missal, whose minia- 
tures by Memling are world-renowned. It is impossible, nay useless 
to describe the beauty, the minuteness, the exquisite precision of this 
chef d’euvre of medizval illumination, but a picture no less interesting 
was presented to our minds by its guardian, the scholar-priest. He 
wore a velvet skull-cap, and a loose, flowing black robe, not the ordi- 
nary soutane or cassock, but something between a rode de chambre and 
a professor’s gown. His face showed signs of care and study; his 
finely cut, almost sharp features had the grave absent expression of a 
student ; his figure was austere, spare and tall. I thought immedi- 
ately of a portrait by Rembrandt or Titian ; he seemed its very im- 
personation. His voice was mellow and pleasant, but he spoke little, 
and then very simply. He was pleased and surprised to find that we 
read the Latin with the Italian pronunciation, instead of the ridicu- 
lous English style adopted chieflv by Anglicans, and regularly taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 
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As the summer came on, we began to think of moving northward ; 
people took to open gondolas and to early dinners (meaning four or 
five o’clock, which left plenty of time to enjoy the cool of the evening), 
and morning visitors were at a discount. One invariable Venetian 
custom is the coffee and light cakes presented to each guest during 
the shortest visit. Of course, on days when Princess So-and-So is “ at 
home” this does not appear out of the way to a stranger, but go and 
pay a visit at any time of the day in a house of any pretension, and 
after a reasonable time, about twenty minutes, for instance, a cup of 
black coffee is brought to you as ceremoniously as it might be in 
Arab households, and with it a wafer-like cake. This is the invariable 
rule, and if the hospitality be proffered too soon after your arrival, 
would be interpreted into an incivility, as intimating that your visit 
was unwelcome. On the other hand, etiquette requires you not to 
make any movement towards departure before the prescribed refresh- 
ment has been duly brought. 

T have jotted down a few of my Venetian recollections, but very 
much fear that when the reader comes to the end of. the chapter, he 
will say, “This is all very well, but we have heard nothing of the Bu- 
centaur, the Bridge of Sighs, the churches, the pictures, the glass- 
works of Murano, the Armenian Convent where Byron tarried, and the 
curious remains at Torcello.”‘ True, but then so many people have 
gone over that ground, and know it so far better than I do, statistics, 
art-criticisms and historical lectures included. I have only written 
down a little gossip about what I have seen. 


Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 








THE SIBYLS AND THEIR ORACLES. 


Teste David cum sibylla.—Dies Jrae, 


Bangq.— The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. Whither are they vanish’d? 
Macb.—Into the air: and what seemed corporal, 

Melted as breath into the wind.— Suaxsp. Macbeth, I. ut, 


F all profane oracles, if they can be strictly termed protane, 
the most celebrated were the Sibylline Oracles. They exer- 
cised the longest and the most potent influence over the minds of 
men. Of all seers, excepting the Hebrew prophets, and him whose 
unsealed vision ranged through Heaven and Hades, the most noted 
were the Sibyls, whose vaticinations profess to have issued from the 
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dimness and distance of Hellenic mythology, die away under the 
Roman Empire, only to be re-echoed by the Christian Fathers, and 
to be reverberated along the dark corridors of time that traverse the 
wondrous Middle Age. 

ho were these Sibyls? and what was the character of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles? 

These questions cannot be easily or briefly answered. They are 
involved in too much doubt, perplexity and contradiction, to receive 
a prompt and decided response. Endless research has been expended 
over these enigmas, and vcluminous commentaries have been written 
upon them, but they remain hopelessly bewildering from their con- 
tinual incongruences. After studying the recondite essay of Onu- 
phrius Panvinius, and the enormous dissertations of Alexandre, the 
reader becomes full of unsatisfactory learning, but escapes, like Faust, 
“about as wise as he was before.” Nevertheless, of the Sibyls and 
their prescience we must speak according to our knowledge and 
comprehension. : 

The earliest prophets known to history were those of the ancient 
Jews—unless we choose to regard Orpheus, and Linus, and Muszus, 
and the Egyptian Hermes as either historical or authentic. We pass 
over in reverent silence the inspired messengers of Jehovah, whose 
denunciations are contained in the Holy Scriptures. Even in the 
most flourishing days of the schools of the Prophets pretenders 
abounded, and there would have been no inducement for pretence 
unless such utterances met with credulous acceptance. On one oc- 
casion four hundred false prophets appeared, when only one was 
found true and possessed of a genuine commission. It is a frightful 
disproportion, but it would be presumptuous to look for an equally 
favorable proportion in other times or among other populations. 
Contemporaneously with the earlier seers of Israel, a regular profes- 
sion of prophets existed among the Pheenician populations along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. Perhaps the allegation of a 
Hebrew and a Syrian sibyl may have grown out of the tradition of 
such professional seers in Palestine and Pheenicia, or it may have 
sprung from the transmission of predictions of which they were the 
real or the reputed authors. 

Of such prophets and prophecies too little is known to occupy our 
present attention. In all ages, and among even the rudest communi- 
ties, the craving of the human heart for unaccorded knowledge has 
secured credence, —— and vogue to pretenders to a knowledge of 
futurity, and to professed depositaries of the secrets of the gods. 
The North American Indians have their acknowledged prophets, 
the Negroes of the interior of Africa have similar functionaries, the 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia regard their Schamans with awe and 
veneration, Gypsies find believers or half-believers in all lands, and 
fortune-tellers still prosper in the chief cities of Christendom. Of 
these we do not speak ; their oracles die with them, and scarcely 
survive their utterance. 

The Sibyls belong to an entirely different class of deluders. They 
are the most ancient of the tribe with whom we are acquainted, and 
the most respectable. If their most extravagant claims to antiquity 
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be conceded, they may have been older than Sofomon or David ; 
the eldest of their race may have been a Phrygian sorceress of the 
prehistoric time. The venerable beldame who rejoices in the name 
of the Erythrzan Sibyl and many aliases, is said to have foretold the 
destruction of Troy, and to have furnished verses for Homer to pilfer. 
They must have been more musically and poetically composed than 
any that are now to be found in the Fourteen Books of Sibylline 
Oracles. 

The age of this particular sibyl, as of all the rest, is extremely 
doubtful. Chronology is terribly perplexed by the longevity of ladies 
who preserve their charms for centuries, It is very doubtful whether 
there was one sibyl or ten sibyls, or twelve, or more than twelve, or 
any at all. This uncertainty renders any serious inquiry into their 
date, career, descent and connections exceedingly embarrassing. 
One of these fair visitants declares herself the sister of Apollo, while 
other equally veracious authorities state her to have been the daughter, 
the wife, or the amourette of the Delphic god. They all of them have 
more than one father, and what is more surprising, nearly all of them 
have several mothers. These irreconcilabilities are troublesome. 
That Sibylline verses were in circulation at a comparatively early 
period of Greek history, and that they were attributed to an inspired 
sibyl, or to sibyls, is beyond controversy. Aristophanes ridicules and 
parodies them in the Peace and the Birds, as he does those of Bacis in 
the Anights and other comedies. Still it remains exceedingly dubious 
whether these old ladies ever had any personality. If their pertraits 
as delineated by the early Italian artists, and as presented in the 
editions of the Oracles by Opsopzus in 1599, and in separate form 
both before and after that date, could be accepted as pictures from 
the life, there would be no longer room for hesitation on the subject. 
They are very substantial and lively women, sitting uncomfortably on 
very stiff and solid clouds, with their legs rigidly crossed or awk- 
wardly straddled to preserve their balance, and with books, whips, 
laurel-boughs, magic lanterns and other symbols in their hands. 
They are also distinguished by the color and fashion of their dress. 
Thus the Persian sibyl has a golden tunic and a white veil on her 
head ; the Libyan has a garland of green rushes and flowers, and is 
described as non multum juvenis—not much young —a description 
which might be deemed applicable to all of them. But these por- 
traits are by no means genuine representations of female loveliness. 
Their history is known. In the recrudescence of Sibylline supersti- 
tion which preceded and accompanied the revival of painting and of 
classical learning in Italy, the Sibyls were admitted into the company 
of patriarchs and prophets and Apostles, as they had been by the 
early Fathers of the Church, and each of them was provided with her 
own distinct set of features, and with her symbolic dress and other 
conventional furniture. Neither testimony nor assurance can be de- 
rived from these illustrations, curious as they are as evidences of the 
persistency of the belief in the mission of these communicative 
gossips. 

It is a singular circumstance connected with their career that 
during all their successions scarcely a single incident in their lives is 
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reported beyond the extensive travels of some of them, in an age 
when travelling must have been very difficult and incommodious for 
unprotected females. There were neither steamships nor stage- 
coaches then ; there were no railroads, and scarcely any roads ex- 
cept those “damp paths of the sea” of which Homer is so fond 
of speaking. Perhaps they anticipated the Graphic balloon and Bar- 
num, and travelled through the air on those uneasy chairs of cloud on 
which they are seen still sitting. According to some accounts, the 
Erythrzan sibyl comes from the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea, visits 
Babylon, Syria, Thrace and Delphi, lives in Mermessus in the Troad, 
goes to Cuma, makes an excursion to Rome, dies in Sicily and 
several other localities, or never dies at all, but dries up into dust and 
vapor, and still throws herself as dust or smoke into our eyes. The 
visit to Rome and the notorious sale of her books to Tarquin for the 
same price, after she had destroyed two-thirds of them, that she had 
first demanded for all, is almost the sole biographical information 
which is recorded, except on the suspicious authority of their own 
statements. From this last source it is ascertained that the one who 
claimed to be the daughter or sister or sweetheart of Apollo, was 
killed by his affectionate arrows, in consequence of his indignation 
at her infringing his prerogative by revealing coming destinies in her 
constant tittle-tattle. Another gratifies us ! announcing that she 
should be stoned to death by those who could not tolerate her pro- 
phetic garrulity. If her life had been prolonged till the fulfilment of 
any actual predictions of hers, she might still be alive. 

The ancient writers mention an almost endless catalogue of Sibyls, 
give most of them several names and several lincages, at least differ 
from each other in the names and lineage assigned, and present so 
many discrepancies that it is impossible to manufacture even a con- 
sistent fiction out of their manifold stories. After all that antiquity 
collected, and all that the ingenuity of modern commentators and ex- 
positors has pretended to discover, all is involved in darkness and 
confusion. The greater the learning and the acuteness of the exposi- 
tion, the greater is the bewilderment produced. 

One of the ancient writers is kind enough to assure us that the name 
of Sibyl, which means the counsel of God, was bestowed indiscrimin- 
ately upon all prophetesses. One of these wise women is herself so 
obliging as to apprise us that she should live, and live, till she could 
live no longer. She should not wholly die even then, but should pine 
away, ¢,‘adually wither up, dispose of her “too, too solid flesh” by a 
process of progressive dissipation, be attenuated to shrivelled skin and 
cazious bone; and finally evaporate into a voice. The voice should 
dwell in the air, mingle with the murmurs of the breezes and of the 
waters ; descend in rain and dew and snow upon flower and grain 
and grass ; be eaten of bees and birds and sheep and hogs and jack- 
asses ; and remain oracular in all through which it passed. The gift 
of prophecy should thus belong to every thing by which it might be 
absorbed and digested. ‘ 

It is the Cumzan Sibyl who prognosticates this process of evapora- 
tion as the mode of her final dissolution. She appears, however, to 
have been caught in her last agony, before she had entirely vanished 
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from sight, and to have been hung up in a bottle, as our modern vota- 
ries of science hang lizards, snakes, monsters and other curiosities, 
in spirits of wine, for admiration and examination. In Trimalchio’s 
feast, the host assures his guests that he had seen with his own eyes 
the Sibyl in this state of suspended animation ; and that saucy boys 
would ask her what she wanted, and were answered that she wanted 
to die — as if she were not dead enough already. This is the last of 
her in the flesh, however long she may have continued in the spirit. 
The rest of her recorded existence consists of mysterious murmurs, 
strange noises, and prodigious voices. 

These two statements—the latter being totally incredible— may 
help us strangely to the solution of our difficulties. 

The term Phemes gave a distinct name and recognition to a class of 
reports, coincident with the occurrences announced, or preceding them, 
in cases which did not permit any possible transmission of the intelli- 
gence to the spots where the announcements were made. Often, how- 
ever, when any notable transaction took place, or was expected, a 
loose saying or dark expression applicable to them would be remem- 
bered, distorted or conjectured, and its utterance would be vaguely 
ascribed to some remote origin. Such vaticinations or materials for 
subsequently alleged vaticinations, are always circulating among rude 
and superstitious communities. They are voices in the air, without 
known father or mother or descent ; and seem to have been divinely 
inspired, because no earthly source is known. The apparent realisa- 
tion of some of them, which are often generated with the event, or 
after it, but whose true chronology is readily misapprehended, secures 
attention for the obscure anticipations which breed and multiply in 
certain phases of society. These mingle with the more definite an- 
nunciations of the professed prophets: which are less apt to be ac- 
complished because they usually affect greater precision. It was either 
Burke or Niebuhr who remarked that all pretenders to prophecy should 
carefully avoid assigning dates for the fulfilment of their oracles. 
Vagueness and mystery secure reverence, and augment the chances of 
successful prediction. Enthusiastic and credulous tradition collects 
and treasures up such waifs—the scattered orphans of unknown 
parentage — ascribes to them an antiquity to which they rarely have any 
claim, and in the process of time devises an author for them. In the 
beginning they are little more than floating rumors ; but they possess 
a wonderful faculty of self-development, and constitute themselves, 
by spontaneous aggregation, a copious body of prophecy, apt for any 
event. 

The indistinct and the indefinite and the unappropriated are very 
repugnant to the popular mind. It gives a precise paternity and as- 
signs a familiar locality to every anecdote. It invents mythical founders 
for all the races with which it is acquainted. In the same spirit it 
conjectures or manufactures actual seers for the wandering rumors 
and oracular catches which are afloat in the atmosphere. These ap- 
parent predictions communicate to those who have the gift of under- 
standing them, the decrees of fate ; they announce the will of Jove. 
The channel of prophetic communication is impersonated under the 
name of Sibyl, which means simply the counsel of God. As the igno- 
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rance and blundering of the Middle Ages personified. the alleged 
photograph of Christ on the handkerchief of Abgarus, and converted 
this “true image”— vera icon — into Saint Veronica ; so, in the primi- 
tive Hellenic periods, the supposed revelations of Heaven were em- 
bodied in these “ virgines fatidice,” who were termed Sibyls. 

After one Sibyl had been invented for the earliest unauthenticated 
vaticinations, others were imagined in different regions as the utterers 
of current local prophecies. ‘The jealousies and rivalries of cities and 
districts and countries claimed priority and precedence for their pecu- 
liar oracles and oracular women, or brought forward new claimants 
for the like honors, Thus arose the legends of the ten, or twelve, or 
twenty, or more Sibyls, each with her own body of oracies. The ex- 
ample of invention, thus wildly set and readily accepted, encouraged 
and favored reciprocal depredations, and stimulated the manufacture 
of new oracles, and the modification of old ones, till each age produced 
a new body of divination, and a gradual abandonment of the old, with 
the firm retention of the elder tribe of sage women, and the addition 
of new members. In like manner, we had Merlin, the bard, and Mer- 
lin, the Welsh prophet, and Merlin Sylvestris, or 4 Sauvage, the Scotch 
prophet, and the predictions of Merlin in various forms, in various 
ages, and in various traditions, till all the Merlins passed out of re- 
pute, as the Sibyls did in Greece in the fourth century of our era. 

The Sibyl, then, appears to have been purely a creature of the popu- 
lar fantasy — an abstract name converted into a supposed personality. 
The purpose of God as revealed in the prophecy — Sihy//a — became 
the inspired messenger of God. The Sibyl of the earliest time was 
what one of them declared herself destined to become — a voice, and 
nothing more: “Vox, et preterea nihil.” Waving invented the mythical 
prophetess, a name, a paternity and a biography were required for 
her. The people and the antiquarians are never long arrested by such 
difficulties. One Sibyl sufficed at first, but herfame and popularity 
provoked the fiction of a crowd of others. It would be tedious to re- 
port their numbers, their lineage, their appellations and their career. 
Let those who have any lively curiosity on the subject, turn to the 
learned but oppressive dissertation of M. Alexandre on this perplexed 
and perplexing enigma. He compresses all into one, and makes that 
one the eldest of the tribe, the Erythrean, or the Mermessian. 

Instead of prosecuting this dark and bewildering branch of the 
subject, we shall next proceed to examine the influence and character 
of the oracles attributed to these soothsaying dames, 
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RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES, 


A RECORD OF TWO TOURS IN 1868 AND 1873. 


PREFATORY. 


"Raa since the war it has been my duty to make an extended 
tour of observation over the extreme Southern States, with a 
view of examining into and truthfully reporting their actual condition 
and prospects. My first mission was chiefly political —having been 
sent South by the Central Executive Democratic Committee, for the 
purpose of reorganising the disbanded Democracy into clubs. My 
second mission had no political bearing, but was made at the request 
of leading journalists and publishers at the North, who desired accu- 
rate and authentic information, to lay before their people the exact 
condition of things at the South, and its progress and probable 
future. 

During my first visit I made a partial, and during my second a 
thorough examination (as far as I was able) into the actual status of 
the Southern people, agricultural, industrial, social and political. I 
also carefully investigated the labor problem in its new phase, on the 
successful solution of which so much depends, not only so far as the 
South is concerned, but the North, and the whole world as well. My 
first visit occupied about two months, my second three. In a series 
of letters, hastily written to a New Orleans paper, I sketched, at the 
the time, the impressions produced on my mind during my survey of 
1868 — just three years after the war had closed. On revisiting the 
same section and the same places, five years later, it has been gratify- 
ing to find that there is really so much more to report as to progress 
and improvement since those dark days; and that many cheering 
rays of sunlight now irradiate the black cloud that then overhung the 
Southern States almost like a pall, threatening a repetition of the sad 
story of West Indian Emancipation and its results, on a far wider 
theatre. 

The agony has been a long one—protracted beyond the limits 
originally assigned it by any man at the North or South; and has 
sorely tested the patience, courage and endurance of the men who laid 
down their arms, only to fight another and a harder battle, for eight 
years after the proclamation of peace. It has already taken almost 
nine years of this nominal peace to restore, even partially, the rights 
and the prosperity forfeited by four years of unsuccessfui war ; and 
the real reconstruction of the Southern States is not yet consummated, 
nor the ruin that was wrought entirely repaired. Witness Louisiana 
and other subject Southern States, to whom the right of self-govern- 
ment has not yet been restored ; or sadder still, the almost hopeless 
condition of South Carolina and Mississippi—the Niobe and-Rachel . 
of the ex-Confederacy. 
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To dismiss this branch of the subject, which it were most unprofitable 
and useless to discuss or dwell upon, suffice it to say, that in the interval 
between my two visits I found less change in the political situation 
(with the exception of a few favored localities), than in any other mat- 
ter bearing on the welfare of the Southern people. The improvement 
which is perceptible in Georgia, and parts of Alabama and Florida, is 
due to the preponderance of the white over the black race in those 
localities, giving the former the ability to secure the control of their 
own Legislature and municipal bodies, as well as the selection of re- 
spectable representatives in Congress. With these exceptions, the 
political condition of the Southern States to-day is little better, eight 
years after so-called “ Reconstruction,” than when President Johnson 
“tried his ’prentice han’” upon that job. Under this sad state of 
things, and “the slow agony of hope deferred ” which has been eating 
out the Southern heart, some comfort may be derived from the un- 
doubted fact that material progress and reconstruction are making a 
rapid march, although political be still indefinitely postponed. For 
the one cannot fail finally to secure the other ; since wealth and pro- 
gress make power, and might can ever secure right. Byron, cynical 
as he was, only spoke truth, when he said— 


“Man spurns the worm, but trembles ere he wake 
The slumbering venom of the folded snake.” 


Especially “man” when typified in such “modern instances” as the 
class which, for its inscrutable purposes, it has pleased Providence to 
put in possession of the high places and the destiny of this afflicted 
country. 

But to recur to more pleasant as well as more profitable topics, 
which shall constitute the main part of this series of papers, prepared 
expressly for THE SOUTHERN Macazine, I shall preface them by 
saying that they shall contain the condensed results of personal 
investigation, persisted in under such drawbacks and difficulties, as 
those who know the condition of the country and the facilities for 
obtaining statistical or practical information alone can appreciate. 
I may be accused of being an oftimist in some of my predictions and 
opinions ; but I prefer even that character to its opposite, the pessimist, 
who will persist in hanging his unstrung harp on the withered willows 
of yesterday, and, equally hopeless and helpless, neglects and ignores 
both the present and future in bemoaning the dead and irrevocable 
past. In as far as facts and figures go, I have been scrupulously 
accurate in my citation of them, rejecting all for which good authority 
could not be given. The ruin wrought by the war and its conse- 
quences our people know and have felt in its full proportions, without 
analysing the particulars ; but of the recuperation and reconstruction 
which are rapidly remedying its evils, even they, isolated and scattered 
as they are, have formed no adequate conception—so silent and so 
secret have been the workings of this peaceful revolution, and spread 
over so wide an area. Few have suspected, fewer still have watched 
closely the rise and swell of the great industrial movement — agri- 
cultural, mechanical and manufacturing—which like a tidal wave 
is sweeping over the entire limits of the late Confederate States, 
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restoring her waste places to fertility, and her devastated cities to 
prosperity once more. Yet that such a tide has risen, and is still 
rising, more fertilising and enriching than the overflow of old Nile is 
to the land of cotton, rice and sugar in the other hemisphere, is a 
truth which can be made clear to the dullest comprehension which 
will accept the logic of facts and the lessons of the hour. Providence 
for its inscrutable ends subjected the chosen people of old to a forty 
years’ trial and tribulation before allowing them to enter and enjoy 
the promised land. Should the Southern people repine if, through 
the wilderness of war and reconstruction, within the term of ten years, 
the same over-ruling Providence should permit them again to inhabit 
“a land flowing with milk and honey,” and pass from under the yoke 
of a worse than Egyptian bondage? 

Let any unprejudiced man of any country visit and carefully examine 
the prospects and the progress of the Southern States, contrasting it 
with the condition and outlook of five years ago, and the conviction 
must force itself on his mind that the real restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of those States are now fixed facts, not mere figures of speech ; 
and that the performance in the present and promise for the future 
are both brighter and better there than in the apparently more pros- 
perous North. Like the giant Antzus in the grand old pagan fable, 
who in his wrestle with Hercules rose only the stronger after every 
fall from touching his mother Earth, so the South may yet rise all the 
more powerful from her wrestle with the North, and the lessons it has 
taught her sons and daughters. sto perpetual 


NO. I. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES JIN 1868. 


When the unreconstructed South, seduced by her Northern Demo- 
cratic friends, whose large promises were followed by small perform- 
ance as before the war, imprudently went into the National Convention 
with them at New York, and became the battle-ground for the Presi- 
dential campaign, she put back the hand on the dial of reconstruction 
for eight years at least, and possibly for many more. To secure the 
votes of the Southern States for their candidates became a necessity 
for the Republican party; and force and fraud, through Federal 
interposition and carpet-bag and negro rule, were freely and success- 
fully resorted to, and having once proved effective, have ever since 
been adhered to. From 1866 to 1868 the South showed symptoms of 
recovery and restoration, politically as well as industrially and finan- 
cially, and confidence and good feeling between the sections bid 
fair to be speedily restored. The weight of the yoke was gradually 
being lightened on her submissive neck by a faction which had ceased 
to fear her, or even to regard her as a make-weight in the political 
scales. But when the captive Samson seemed disposed to rise in 
revolt, his task-masters repented their relaxation of rigor, and con- 
signed him to chains and the mill again. It was just at the com- 
mencement of this second transition period, in the summer of 1868, 
preceding the Presidential election, that my first tour was made. 
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Even then the coming events cast their shadows before, destined 
soon to spread over the — South and blight the budding promise 
of peace and prosperity. The signs were even then visible of the 
wrath to come in consequence of Southern interference in Federal 
politics ; and in advance of their triumph, the future was foreshadowed 
by the pressure put on the “rebellious” section by the ruling faction 
and its creatures, spawned upon the South from Northern slums and 
penitentiaries, of whom the credulous negroes were the tools But 
even outside of mere political influences, and the evil wrought by the 
howl of reviving hate against the “rebels” and “traitors,” the shock 
given to the investment of Northern capital and enterprise, as well as 
the stoppage of immigration from that quarter, wrought immeasurable 
and incalculable evil and injury, nipping in the bud the fair promise 
of rich fruitage, and coming like a killing frost to blight. Southern 
prospects and hopes, as well as those of the Northern men who had 
invested capital in their enterprises, agricultural and industrial. The 
folly as well as the wickedness of the course pursued by the political 
partisans, who to compass their own ends and gorge themselves with 
ill-gained gold — finally destined, like the gifts of the evil genii, to be 
converted into rubbish—have met their retribution in these later 
days. But for a time the Radical office-hunters and spoilsmen, rein- 
forced by the banking “respectability” and timorous tradesmen of 
the North, raised a howl against the reviving “treason” and “ rebel- 
lion” of the South, created the raw-head and bloody-bones phantom 
of Ku-Klux, instigated a war of races, and painted the South as such 
a pandemonium as to crush every growing enterprise, paralyse every 
industrial effort and scare away both capital and immigration from 
her borders, while the carpet-bagger and the negro were given free 
license to despoil and distress her, and to strip her people bare of the 
remnant of their fortunes. 

Even before this disastrous ebb-tide came to sweep away the rafts 
which had been constructed out of the wrecks left by the previous 
storm, the ruin wrought by the war and its results on the seceding 
States had been so gigantic in its proportions as to defy and baffle 
any accurate calculation. The facts and figures cannot be given with 
any approach to certainty; so much must be conjectural, so much 
never to be known or even guessed at. An approximation only can 
be made to the grim reality, and that even an imperfect one. Yet 
enough is known and can be brought into the shape of an estimate, to 
show the ravage and ruin which the four years of open war and the 
ensuing years of so-called peace— which has been war in disguise, 
but waged on one side only—have brought on the hapless heads 
of the Southern people, before that period so rich, prosperous and 
powerful, and so over-confident in the continuance of earthly blessings 
which made their lot exceptionable among the toiling millions else- 
where. Southern losses by the war may be divided into two classes: 
the direct and the indirect. The direct losses on property embrace 
the loss of slave property, of real estate and of personal property, as 
well as the sadder loss of population in battle and by diseases engen- 
dered by the war. To this may be added the loss of live stock, which 
was immense, and which never has been made up, still crippling agri- 
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cultural expansion. The indirect losses may be broadly comprised in 
the terrible shrinkage of values in real estate and personal property, 
the prevention of natural increase, the immense accumulation of State 
indebtedness through carpet-bag rascality, and the grinding taxation 
arbitrarily imposed, illegally collected and fraudulently misappropri- 
ated. The loss also of immigration, which under happier circum- 
stances, after overflowing the most eligible positions in the West, 
would have diverted some streamlets to the fertile fields of the South, 
so much nearer civilisation and markets than the wild lands of the 
far West. All these elements enter into the estimate ; yet how can 
they all be estimated or computed? Let us give a few of the figures 
where they are accessible, and these few will give a faint idea of the 
grand total into which the sum must swell when the uncomputed 
losses are taken into account. ; 


Tue GENERAL Loss ESTIMATED BY MONEY VALUE. 


By the estimates made in the census, the valuation of all the prop- 
erty in the Southern States in 1860, the year prior to the war, (not in- 


cluding slaves) was put at ° . . $4,816,327,152 
In 1870 it was valued at . ‘ ° . 4,403,203,379 


Making alossof . : R ° . $413,123,773 

which would be equivalent to about thirty dollars loss, in gold, per 
head, for every man, woman and child, white or black, then living in 
those States, or thirty per cent. of the whole valuation. Including the 
loss of slave property, we have an aggregate which swells to the enor- 
mous sum of $3,230,000,000, over one-half of the entire property of 
the people of the thirteen slaveholding States, equivalent to $287 in 
gold for each one of the population, black or white. As the blacks 
had scarcely any property comparatively, the loss fell on the white 
population, making the real average one-third greater. 

Take another item, shrinkage in the value of property, especially 
real estate, averaging from twenty per cent. in the Border States to 
sixty per cent., and even to mere nominal value in the extreme Southern 
States. Here are some of the computed averages, drawn from 
Census returns : 


Loss in Shrinkage of Land Value. 


The loss of the average value per acre has been: 
In Kentucky ‘ ° ° . ° 11 per cent. 
“ Virginia (West and East) . ° -_iiaellibes 


“ North Carolina . . . ° a * * 
“ South Carolina . P ; ‘ eS © 
“ Georgia . ° ° ° ae 
“ Alabama ‘ ‘ ‘“ ‘ . ao * 
“ Mississippi . . je * * 
“ Louisiana . , fi * 


© Fae « ‘ : : ° , 22 
Such averages per acre—including improved and unimproved — in- 
dicate an enormous depreciation in the value of the improved lands. 
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This estimate is based on the different valuations in the census of 
1860 and 1870, respectively. As to the farms in the South, the result 
of a comparative estimate shows that their value in 1870 was less in 
currency than it was in gold in 1860, by the terrible sum of $750,- 
000,000. In all these calculations the States of Delaware, Maryland 
and Missouri are not included. They have gained, not lost, during 
that decade ; especially Missouri. These States have gained by thirty 
per cent. in the value of lands, farming implements and stock, thus: 

In Maryland the value of farms in 1860 was $145,000,000 

“ “ “ “ “ “ “ 1870 “ 170,000,000 
Estimated at “ 1873 





‘ Loss in Live Stock. 


The loss in live stock also was very great, calculated in the thirteen 
States to average fully forty per cent. The average value of all the 
live stock in these States by the census of 1860 was $433,646,838 in 
gold, but had dwindled down in 1870 to $356,800,000 in currency. 
The loss in buildings burnt down and destroyed during the war, and 
of standing crops as well as stored produce, cannot be‘estimated. The 
losses also by investments in Confederate money and bonds baffle 
calculation. The loss not only of the value of the slaves, but the 
wages of the skilled mechanics and domestic servants —the sole de- 
pendence of many widows and orphans—is equally impossible to 
approximate. 

The decrease. of the crops raised during and since the war, adds 
another large item. This decrease not only extended to the great 
staples and to the cereals, but to farm produce as well. It is to be 
remembered that these estimates do not extend beyond 1870, and the 
last three years have wrought many changes for the better, the total 
nett results of which are impossible yet fully to procure or contrast 
with those given above. 


Manhood Loss. 


The loss of the white population by battle and the diseases engen- 
dered by the war, as well as by emigration since, it is difficult if not 
impossible to estimate with any accuracy. The census tells the story 
very imperfectly, and gives only the figures of four years ago, since 
which time many changes have taken place. The loss in the Southern 
population, direct and indirect, through the war, may be roughly 
estimated at half a million of men, out of a population of about 3,200,- 
ooo adult males ; which calculation includes the retardation of the 
natural increase during the four years of war, equivalent to one-fifteenth 
of the natural increase during that term. The records taken from the 
Southern archives show less than 140,000 deaths from battle and dis- 
ease, and less than 60,000 from disease to 53,000 killed in action, and 
21,500 died of wounds. The same records show about 35,500 dis- 
charged for disability. The direct losses of the South have been 
roughly estimated at 350,000, which is probably much too large. It is 
estimated that had the war not occurred, the population of the South, 
as given in the census of 1870, would have been more than a million 
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in excess of the figures therein given, taking the ratio of previous in- 
crease. The previous increase in each decade had been 33 per cent. 
in the North, and 27 per cent. in the South — owing to the addition of 
foreign immigration to the population of the former, a source of supply 
shut out from the latter. But from 1860 to 1870 the increase of all 
the ex-slaveholding States was only 11.7 per cent., and excluding 
Delaware, Maryland and Missouri, only 9.6 per cent. During the 
same time, assisted by immigration, the Northern increase was 28.4 
percent. This gives an idea of what the actual loss has been, as well 
as what might have been but for the war. 


Loss of Black Increase. 


A more perplexing problem offers itself as to the past and pros- 
pective loss to the South by emancipation, outside of the mere 
monied loss, considering the former slaves as property, and regarding 
the loss to the white man alone by that sweeping confiscation. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the figures in the census which 
apply to the enumeration of this class of our population, partly from 
the extreme difficulty of getting authentic returns from or about them, 
restless, roving, unreliable and scattered as they are; and secondly 
from the fact that this enumeration was made almost five years ago, 
since which time great changes have taken place, and more marked 
ones with reference to the black than even with the white population, 
although both have stultified the presages and predictions of the 
wisest among us. The movements of this race have been so erratic 
and shifting as to baffle not only census-takers, but even local 
authorities. Moving off suddenly in masses, always southward or south- 
westerly, drifting from place to place and from State to State, and as 
suddenly returning to their old homes as whim or necessity impelled, 
the emancipated slave seems to have adopted the curse which the 
Scriptures affixed to Reuben, who “was made like unto a wheel,” ever 
rolling, never resting, and never accumulating either money or realty. 
Civil Rights Bills, Freedman’s Bureaus, and Acts of Congress have 
all failed to change his character or nature, but they have allowed him 
“to change his spots,” and of that privilege he has most thoroughly 
availed himself. Taking, however, the figures as a basis, and a very 
partial one, we find that the negro population of the country, slave 
and free, increased from 1850 to 1860 to the number of 803,022 per- 
sons, which was in excess of 22 per cent. for that decade, the pro- 
portions of the slave portion alone being over 23 per cent., almost 2 
per cent. perannum. Had this rate of increase gone on, at the open- 
ing of 1880 there would be a negro population of 5,856,o10, the ninth 
census giving 4,880,009 freedmen in the country in 1870. But the 
ratio of increase in the free negro has never equalled that of the slave. 
The census compilers themselves admit this, and express their disap- 
pointment by the admission that whereas they expected an increase 
of a million, under the old ratio, even their figures can give but half, 
or a ratio of 9.21 per cent. increase, now that all are freed, and had 
been so for half that decade, when the falling off began. By the 
ninth census the proportion of negroes to whites was about as 1 to 7 ; 
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even at the same rate of decrease, it will in thirty years reduce that 
ratioto1rin1z. But the natural increase of the free negro in the North 
by previous census returns, has been steadily lowering for a series of 
years, until from 1850 to 1860 it fell as low as 4 per cent., which if 
taken as a basis for the whole free negro community all over the 
country, would by the end of this century abolish not only all vestiges 
of the old system, but will cause such a decrease in the race itself as 
to threaten its extinction in the United States. The figitres would 
teach this ; but the continuation of the existing condition of things at 
the South, where the zame rather than the situation of the negro has 
changed with the great majority of the race, bids fair to prevent the 
possibility of such a consummation. Nothing short of a direct di- 
vision and antagonism of races (now more remote than ever) could 
bring about such a result ; but we may reasonably expect the numbers 
of this race to diminish rather than increase, under their altered re- 
lations and responsibilities, 

Three Southern States are exceptionally fortunate in constituting ex- 
ceptions to the general Southern status, and have made progress instead 
of going backward during the decade closing with 1870. These three 
are Maryland, Missouri, Delaware, each of which has gained about 
100 per cent. in wealth since 1860, while Massachusetts and most of 
the smaller Northern States have gained about 112. New York in 
gold value estimates her gain at 185 per cent., but this is prob- 
lematical. 


Losses by Carpet-bag Financiering. 


The figures which now represent the pretended indebtedness of the 
Southern States — some of which has already been declared fraudulent 
and of no binding force (as in Georgia), and much more of which 
must of necessity, and ought to be of right, similarly set aside as rep- 
resenting no actual or dona fide value to the States charged with them— 
contrasted with those actually representing their debt in 1861, will 
speak for themselves. The published estimates for the years 1861 and 











1871-72 are made the basis of this comparative estimate. They are 
as follows, for ten only of the ex-Confederate States : 
State Debt to 1861. C, G. Liabilities to 1871-72. Increase. 
Alabama $ 7,975,000 $52,762,000 $44,817,000 
Arkansas 2,084,179 19,398,000 17,313,821 
Florida 370,617 155797587 15420,790 
Georgia 2,670,750 42,500,500 *39,889,750 
Louisiana 11,000,000 40,721,034 29,021,734 
Mississippi None acknow’d 1,697,431 1,697,431 
North Carolina 12,689,245 34,887,464 22,198,219 
‘South Carolina 4,407,958 22,480,516 18,072,558 
tTexas 2,000,000 14,930,000 12,930,000 
Virginia 33,248,141 47,090,866 13,842,725 
$76,415,890 $291,626,015 $215,210,125 
ain Gu by Legislative act in 1871-72 declared Bullock Bonds, to the amount of $8,000,000, null 


void. 
t Texas liabilities estimated, No State debt in 1860, 
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Another comparative estimate will show the gigantic swindling of 
the carpet-bag Governors, and so-called Legislatures : 

Nominal debt of 10 reconstructed States . $291,626,0r5 

Aggregate debt of other 27 States : ° 203,872,552 
The increase of indebtedness of all the Confederate States under re- 
construction up to 1872 exceeded the aggregate indebtedness of all 
the other States by $12,000,000. 

It must also be borne in mind that the Federal Government made 
it one of the conditions of reconstruction, and even partial restoration 
of the seceded States, that their Legislatures should formally repudiate 
all the obligations contracted or debts due during or at the expiration 
of the term of their Confederate existence —from 1861 to 1865. The 
“credit” therefore is due to the carpet-bag, Federal and negro legis- 
lation exclusively. Whether the Southern States will ever be permitted 
to scale or adjust this alleged indebtedness, so fraudulently piled up, 
and for which, in most instances, no valuable consideration was given 
and no real State obligation incurred, is a problem, the solution of 
which is remote, and which as yet must baffle even conjecture. For 
although checked in some few of the Southern States, in the majority 
the work “still goes bravely on ””—as witness poor little South Caro- 
lina, prostrate Louisiana, and several other equally unfortunate States, 
with enough credit left to make the issue of obligations produce ten 
cents in the dollar. Here is the latest manifestation, which is taken 
from the leading newspaper of the former State, the Charleston Vews 
and Courier, of October 28th, 1873: “When Gov. Scott went into 
office in 1868, the entire floating and funded debt of South Carolina 
was $7,296,344. The funded debt alone is now $15,851,627.35, an 
increase of $8,555,283.35 in five years. Floating debt reckoned at 
$5,306,307, making total debt of $21,158,624.35 —an increase of $13,- 
861,680.35 during the five years in which carpet-bag rule has been es- 
tablished here. In addition, during this term, State and county taxes 
have been levied, by same persons, to the amount of $8,825,000 more, 
and this in a State where, before the war, on an average of ten years, 
the total expenses of the State government were $400,000 annually, or 
$2,000,000 for five years, being nearly $7,000,000 less than the amount 
of taxes levied for five years under carpet-bag regime, leaving aug- 
mented debt of $14,000,000 over standing debt in 1868 out of the 
question.” It were a waste of words to comment on this plain state- 
ment of facts and figures. 

Louisiana at this day presents a parallel picture. In August, 1873, 
the New Orleans Picayune presented its readers with a tabular state- 
ment of the expenditures and appropriations of the several “black and 
tan” Legislatures of that State since 1868. “Since that time,” says 
the Picayune, “nearly one hundred million of debts have been bartered in 
exchange for nothing visible, including the principal and interest on 
bonds maturing at intervals of from five to forty years.” “This sum 
also represents the ‘appropriations’ for the last six years, for current 
expenditures. No Sultan, Shah or Emperor, in history or romance, 
ever before reveled in such luxury of lavishness as these figures re- 
veal.” “Exclusive of taxes for bonds and interest, the Legislature 
‘appropriates’ for this year $2,070,000 for current expenses. In ad- 
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dition $1,625,000 for the Levees and Levee Co. For bond and inter- 
est exchange $2,250,000, and for the schools (nominally) $500,000, 
making in all the sum of $6,445,000 as the minimum of expense 
pitched on by the legislators of 1873, leaving besides a deficit of over 
$1,000,000 unprovided for.” Well may the Picayune, after exhibiting 
all the items in frightful arrays of figures, year by year, showing the 
glut and greed of these spoilers, denounce this villainy and append this 
striking illustration of its effects: 

“Tt is by these means that capital seeking honest investment is 
driven from our doors. It cannot bear such burdens, nor come into 
competition with organised villainy and corruption. Mr. Morgan 
would have built a railroad to Texas at his own expense, three years 
ago, if the Legislature had granted him a charter, and bound the 
State not to grant any subsidies or donations to parallel or competing 
roads. But the Mobile and Texas Railroad Company bought the 
Legislature, and the Legislature gave them State bonds, which they 
used to build a road to Mobile, in which the State does not own a 
dollar, and which has been soid to pay a portion of its debts ; and it 
is utterly unable, after the munificent donations from the State, to 
build a road to Texas at all. Capital being driven away by these 
burdens, there is no adequate reward for labor, and industry is par- 
alysed. The laboring man cannot get sufficient work, while by high 
taxation the expenses of living are increased. The property-holders, 
whose revenues are not sufficient to pay their taxes ; the merchant, 
whose clerks stand idle at their desks and whose substance is eaten 
up by exactions ; the laboring man and mechanic, are sick of this. 
Sick of this slavery of debt. Sick of toiling, early and late, to enrich 
the vampires who live off of their blood.” 

Well also may those of their Southern brethren more fortunately 
situated, and into whose hands the control of their own affairs has 
again been entrusted, or who have wrested that privilege from their 
invaders and brethren (by a different mother), condole with these vic- 
tims. No honest man at the North, who reads this record, can fail 
to feel the blush of shame mantling his cheek ; while the perpetrators 
of such enormities obtain the sanction and support of Presidential en- 
dorsement and authority, and extra-judicial decisions from his At- 
torney-General sustain the malefactors who riot in the plunder of 
those provinces, no longer “States” save in name. Well may the 
friends of true liberty everywhere cry aloud, “ How long, O Lord! 
How long?” 

These two specimens of the loss and robbery wrought still, under 
pretext of leyislation, in the Southern States, and the end of which is 
not yet, and indefinitely deferred for a portion of them, will suffice to 
show the status without further illustrations elsewhere. To do the 
great mass of the Northern people justice, they do not know these 
things, nor believe the statements made concerning them. But 
neither do they seem fo cere; and with supreme selfishness, will not 
take the trouble to verify or falsify the statement, which a small sec- 
tion of them first began to believe and ponder over when confirmed 
by Horace Greeley, in those telling utterances of his which proved his 
swan-song just before death, and will prove his best epitaph, re- 
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deeming much of the evil his earlier utterances had wrought upon this 
land and people. Awakened by those plain words, the Northern 
people did for a time take an interest in Southern matters ; but the 
old torpor has supervened again, the old selfishness sways men too 
busy to regard their neighbors’ wrongs, and self-help is what the South 
must alone rely upon. 


NATURAL History or “THE THIEVING CARPET-BAGGER,” AS GIVEN 
BY A NORTHERN NATURALIST. 


Partly through the persuasion of the present writer, and of Gen. 
Imboden of Virginia, our old enemy and new friend, Horace Greeley, 
paid a visit to the Southern country in May, 1871, going as far as 
Texas ; and put on record soon thereafter what he witnessed there, 
both by tongue and pen, with the fearless frankness which redeemed 
so many of his errors and short-comings, as we regarded them. Here 
is his picture of the carpet-bagger as he saw him, painted for the in- 
struction of a Northern audience, at a meeting of welcome home, held 
in the most public square of New York City, on the 2oth of June of 
the same year, before any idea of his candidature had entered into the 
mind of any man, his own included ; before the real character of these 
crawling creatures was appreciated, and while the terribly truthful 
speaker was in full communion with the party which upheld them. 
From that long and faithful exposure of our condition, the following 
description of the carpet-bagger is taken, which it is our duty to pre- 
serve, and send down like the filthy “flies in amber” to our and their 
posterity. 

Mr. Greeley, after declaring the Ku Flux “to be no myth, but a 
baneful reality,” passed from that subject in a paragraph, thus con- 
tinued : 

“There is another influence equally pernicious with theirs, and a 
great deal more detrimental to the fame and character of the Repub- 
lican Party. I allude to what are known as ‘ the thieving carpet-baggers.’ 
(Applause). Fellow-citizens, do not mistake me. AM the Northern 
men in the South are not thieves ; the larger part of them are honest 
and good men..... Well, gentlemen, the thieving carpet-baggers are 
a mournful fact. They do exist there, and I have seen them. They 
are fellows who crawled down South in the track of our armies, gen- 
erally at a very safe distance in the rear: some of them on sutlers’ 
wagons ; some bearing cotton permits; some of them looking sharply 
round to see what might turn up: and they remain there. They at 
once ingratiated themselves with the blacks — simple, credulous, igno- 
rant men, very glad to welcome and to follow any whites who pro- 
fessed to be champions of their rights. Some of them got elected 
senators, others representatives ; some sheriffs, some judges, and so 
on. And there they stand, right in the public eye, stealing and 
plundering: many of them with both arms around negroes, and 
their hands in their rear-pocket, to see if they cannot pick a paltry dollar 
out of them. And the public looks at them ; does not regard the honest 
Northern man, but calls every carpet-bagger a thief — which is not the 
truth by a good deal. But these fellows, many of them long-faced, 
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and with eyes turned up, are greatly concerned for the education of the 
blacks and for the salvation of their souls, ‘ Let us pray,’ they say ; but 
they spell pray with an ‘e,’ and thus spelt, they obey the apostolic in- 
junction, to ‘prey without ceasing.’ 

“ Fellow-citizens, the time has been, and still is, when it was perilous 
to be known as a Republican or Abolitionist in the South. But it 
never called the blush of shame to any man’s cheek to be so called, 
until these thieving carpet-baggers went there—never! They got into 
the Legislatures ; they got to issuing State bonds ; they pretended to use 
them in aid of railroads, and other improvements. But the improve- 
ments were wof made, and the bonds stuck in the issuers’ pockets. 
‘Well,’ some say, ‘you have just such thieves at the North.’ Yes, 
we have too many of them. But “he South was already impoverished, 
was bankrupt, without money, without thrift, almost without food; and 
these fellows went there swindling and stealing when there was very little 
to steal, and taking the last ten-cent shinplaster off dead men’s eyes. "They 
were recognised by the late aristocracy not only as thieves, but as © 
enemies. Says Byron’s Greek Minstrel — 

‘A ram, but our masters then, 

At least were our countrymen.’ 
Thus we regard the men who annually rob us at Albany, at Trenton, 
and at Harrisburg. They do not carry their plunder out of the State, 
when they get any. Z?ese fellows do. The Southern people have not 
got over their amazement at their defeat, and what they see of us are 
these thieves, who represent the North to their jaundiced vision ; and 
representing, disgrace it. They are the greatest obstacle to the tri- 
umph and ascendancy of Republican sien at the South ; and as 
such, J denounce them. (Applause). ‘Well then, do you justify the Ku 
Klux?’ I am asked. Justify them iz what? If they should choose 
to catch a hundred or two of these thieves, place them tenderly astride 
of rails, and bear them peaceably and quietly across the Ohio, I should 
of course condemn the act, as I condemn all violence ; but the tears 
live in a very small onion that would water all my sorrow for those.” 

The great painter of our day, Meissonier, who has the art of con- 
densing into the smallest space the most perfect representations of the 
scenes and men of the Second Empire, never painted a more admirable 
and perfect cabinet-picture than this of the carpet-bagger, though it 
be but a pen-sketch. It deserves to be framed and hung on the wall 
of every Southern dwelling, “in memoriam” both of the subject and 
the painter. 


Losses by Thefts under Federal Orders and Congressional Enactments. 


Another source of untold loss to the plundered people of the Con- 
federate States, especially in the cotton ones, after the cessation of 
the war of arms, arose from the exactions of Federal authorities and 
officials, during the succeeding eight years’ war-of-peace, termed Re- 
construction, Freedmen’s Bureau and various other high-sounding 
names. The thefts thus made both of property and money, out of 
both white and black, by the Government agents, in amount baffle 
computation — having been carefully covered up with Congressional 
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whitewash, and all voices of complaint and remonstrance effectually 
silenced by the psalms of thanksgiving sung by the “trooly loil” of 
the Union League, and the nasal exhortations of such loyal lights of 
the Y. M. C. Association as Schuyler Colfax, Ben Butler, Henry Wil- 
son, and the “‘ benevolent Howard,” who literally shames the name of 
his English namesake, though, it is to be hoped, not progenitor — not 
to speak of the millions on millions piled on the hapless heads of the 
Southern people, black and white, by bogus Legislatures, and ras- 
cally, and sometimes refugee “Governors”—by special orders so 
called, but never legally elected, nor really representing the public 
vote — as well as the illegal exactions of tribute levied under the name 
of taxes. One operation alone, that of the Freedmen’s Bureau, will 
serve as an example of the ingenuity as well as gigantic proportions 
these schemes of robbery assumed. In THE SOUTHERN MaGAZINE 
for November, 1873, this matter has been touched upon, caustic ap- 
plied to this ulcer which a Radical Congress refused to probe or even: 
permit the examination of, screening the chief culprit who bears a 
name honored on the other side of the Atlantic for philanthropy, but 
destined to be a synonym for fraud and shame on this side hereafter, 
as well as through fear of revelations affecting other Pharisees of the 
same school as yet undetected if strongly suspected. But the truth 
will be brought out finally, for the daily press has taken up the inves- 
tigation ; and stealthy as are the steps of fraud, they ever leave traces 
which finally may be traced home. In the interval we can only see 
as’“ through a glass darkly,” the outlines of this gigantic robbery, in 
the much abused names of humanity and philanthropy. Into that 
gulf of darkness, the Freedmen’s Bureau, were sunk not only upwards 
of $30,000,000 in hard cash, both of Federal and ex-Confederate 
money, but unreckoned and unaccounted for millions more wrung out 
of white and black under lying pretexts, as well as stolen from the 
proceeds of “ sales, fines, and forfeitures ” of Confederate private prop- 
erty, authorised and unauthorised by Federal authority. Its works 
survive it only in the pickings made by “General” Howard and his 
band of forty thieves, and the wreck and ruin of many private for- 
tunes, as well as the relapse into swamp and jungle of those former 
garden-spots, the sea-islands and rice-fields of South Carolina, stolen 
from their proprietors (“ convey,” the wise it call), and given to their 
former slaves and other negroes, without warrant of law, or even of Con- 
gress. Yet even the so-called “wards of the nation ”— the people for 
whose benefit it was pretended this Bureau was created —were not per- 
mitted to dip into this Pactolean stream, but were pillaged even out of 
their dues and earnings, first by the philanthropic Howard, Bullock, and 
the swarm of white officials who dammed it up, and alone drank of it, 
and by the Freedmen’s Savings Banks, in which those truly evangelical 
bankers, Jay Cooke & Co., deposited their earnings, together with the 
spoils of the confiscated whites, in the Washington branch of their 
Ebenezer — doubtless with the aid of the head of the Bureau. That 
benevolent banking-house, and equally benevolent branch of the 
Bureau, have lately come to grief ; and the deposits of the freedmen 
in its branches, throughout the South, will be fully as safe as in the 
pockets of Gen. Howard and his company. Smothered as the inves- 
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tigation into “General” Howard’s conduct of the Bureau was in Con- 
gress, enough leaked out to show the modus operandi of this most 
philanthropic of plunderers and pickpockets, since the days of Augus- 
tus Tomlinson, immortalised in Bulwer’s Paul Clifford. For we have 
hints of the way in which these evangelical and “trooly loil” plunderers 
deftly inserted their fingers into the poor freedmen’s pockets, while 
plunging, up to their armpits, into the white man’s more capacious 
one. “The late unpleasantness” to the Cookes has brought this out 
afresh. [he communicative cashier of the Washington banking- 
house is reported as thus conversing with a newspaper correspondent, 
who interviewed him. The colloquy is curious and instructive : 

“ Correspondent — 1 have heard that the Cookes had the abandoned 
and captured property fund for quite a while, until Edmunds offered 
his joint resolution covering it into the Treasury? 

“ Cashier —I can’t say positively about this, but I think the story 
you have heard is true. I know that if any Southern Union man suc- 
ceeded in getting his property released or value for it, he had always 
to go to Huntington and the Cookes. I know that Edmunds said 
that the object of the resolution was to put an end to shameful abuses 
in connection with this fund. I was unable to obtain any positive 
proof on this point, but in the minority report of the Joint Committee 
to inquire into the affairs of the late insurrectionary States, I find the 
following : ‘ 30th of March, 1868.— Congress passed a joint resolution 
covering into the Treasury the proceeds of all captured and abandoned 
property ;’ and when that resolution was passed, the firm of Jay Cooke 
& Co. had $20,000,000 of the proceeds of cotton in their possession, 
on which they had been banking for years. (See Ku-Klux report, vol. 
I., page 45.)” 

From the year 1866 to 1871, it appears from the facts that leaked 
out during the suppressed investigation of Gen. Howard’s management 
of this machine, the Freedmen’s Bureau received from appropriations 
in hard cash, directly from Congress, the sum of $20,000,000, a good 
deal of which necessarily came out of Southern taxpayers (white). 
But this was only one item, and a certain amount of responsibility 
attached to this Congressional appropriation, requiring at least a 
show of fairness in its disbursement. The more direct spoliation of 
the Southern “rebels” was through the appropriation of lands and 
personal property belonging to them, often without even the color of 
equity or the shadow of law, or even that poor substitute for either, 
an Act of Congress. The greater portion was sfoden from refugees or 
helpless women and children, who owned it, or from “disloyal” 
persons, which meant people who had some remnants of property left 
after the havoc of war and spoliations of the Union soldiers and their 
rapacious camp-followers, to whom full license was given by Sherman 
and his lieutenants. How enormous this plunder was we may conjec- 
ture from the glimpses given us of the hidden mysteries of the Bureau, 
by the partial lifting of the veil, as well as by the testimony of the 
plundered people in South Carolina and the Cotton States, given over 
to the tender mercies of this Pharisee and his pious associates. 

According to the testimony of General Balloch, Howard’s aide in 
this peace-raid on property, “the Freedmen’s fund was commsed of 
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money that came in from miscellaneous sources /” In addition to that 
appropriated by Congress, the Bureau filled its coffers, “from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of crops [whose ?], from fines, from rents of abandoned 
lands,” “and all that sort of thing.” What “all that sort of thing ” was, 
shall be shown a little later. 

Balloch, who was the cashier of the Bureau, of which Howard was 
head under the sounding title of “Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Refugees [black], Freedmen and Abandoned Lands,” on cross-exam- 
ination before the Congressional committee, testified that he had five 
separate funds, for which he kept five separate accounts, viz: the 
Congressional appropriations, the Freedmen’s fund, the School fund, 
the “Retained Bounty” fund, and the “General Bounty” fund. The 
amount of the first has already been stated at $20,000,000, of which 
Balloch’s own statement accounted for only $13,000,000. The Freed- 
men’s fund he put down at upwards of $541,000. The enormous 
grab of lands made by this bureau may be judged by the admissions 
made by its managers, “that in 1865-66, with no returns from Ala- 
bama, Florida and Texas, and partial (and garbled) returns from 
other States, the Bureau claimed possession of 768,500 acres of land 
(161,131 under cultivation) and 1596 pieces of town-property, yielding 
on a moderate average a revenue of more than a million of dollars 
per annum,” and most probably double or treble that amount. For 
“General” Howard, in his official report of October 20, 1869, airily 
refers to the nearly 800,000 acres of farming lands and about 5000 
pieces of town-property, transferred to this Bureau by military and 
Treasury officers, or ¢aken up “by my Assistant-Commissioners,” 
placing the leases derived from them at $400,000, an absurdly small 
estimate, and not including “all that sort of thing” of which his 
secretary speaks. About 400,000 acres of lands are not accounted 
for on the books at all, or put under the general head of “ restored 
to owners,” for what “consideration” is not stated. The “School 
fund” was the amount realised from the seizure and sale of Confed- 
erate government property, but what its character or amount might 
be the public will never know, unless a real instead of sham investi- 
gating committee hereafter shall compel confession, if not restitution. 
The “ Retained Bounty fund ” was part of the State bounties sent by 
Massachusetts and other Northern States to Virginia and North 
Carolina to recruit colored soldiers to fill their quotas, these Northern 
loyalists preferring to put their money rather than their lives in the 
scale. By an order of Gen. Butler, part of this money these colored 
recruits (to put it mildly) were cheated out of, as he “ordered @ 
certain proportion of the amount /o de retained and not paid them then” 
—or ever! The amount thus retained from the colored substitutes 
was 100 to 200 dollars per head, and Butler and Howard alone know 
how much it was and where it was put. Probably it was placed 
“where it would do most good,” on the improved Massachusetts plan. 

But a more damaging statement than this cool recapitulation of the 
plunder of a province, reconstructed out of thirteen States, and treated 
in the spirit of the Roman Verres, combined with the grasping greed 
of Crassus (the fate of which worthies may yet prove that of their 


American imitators, ere long), is to be found in an aggregation of their 
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sources of supply, compiled from their general admissions and the 
Acts of Congress. 


a { Congressional appropriations (say) . ' $20,000,000 
& } General bounty fund ° 8,000,000 
z ) Freedmen and Refugee fund 7,000,000 
= | Retained bounty fund (Gen. Butler’ s) . 2,000,000 

x2 School fund, Confederate Property confiscated 
=e and stolen . 2,500,000 
Bay es 
$39,500,000 


This is an approximate estimate only, but a liberal one to the plun- 
derers, who did not deal lightly with Confederate property, nor stint 
themselves in exhibiting a‘“ loyalty *” so remunerative, and whose op- 
portunities had as little limit as their greed — the elasticity of their con- 
sciences being the limit of both. What the South really lost in this way 
never can be known, for death has sealed many lips which might 
have revealed much, and those who know will not tell. 

The last item in Howard and Balloch’s random inventory of their 
“pickings and stealings,” was “the General Bounty Fund,” which is 
roughly reckoned by the ready-reckoner of the Wor/d newspaper at 
Washington to have netted the Bureau about $8,000,000, The result 
of these various accumulations from all sources, according to the ad- 
missions of the managers of the Bureau themselves, before the very 
friendly Congressional committee which met for the purpose of white- 
washing the Bureau, and giving certificates of character to its con- 
ductors, is as follows, when put into figures, which “can’t lie,” though 
men may lie about them. 


Milch Cows for the National Dairy, miscalled Freedmen’s Bureau, &¢. 
March 1st, 1867. 


Balance on hand (Balloch’s — = - $247,201.25 


Rents, fines, &c., . . , 67,606.17 
Government Farms, (?) . ; - 46,641.28 
Rent of buildings, (?) . ‘ ; ‘ 27,494.80 
Rent of lands, ‘ ° ° . 6,712.90 
Transportation, , ° . . 2,119.96 
Sales of stores to planters ‘ 3 + 141,458.86 


Total to March 31st, 1870, . - $541,235.22 


So far Gen. Balloch’s statement as to his and Howard’s balance 
sheet up to the sale. 

As to the dealings of these men with the Government which was 
particeps criminis, and proposed sharing the plunder of the whites for 
the benefit of the blacks with these their agents, that is a matter in 
which we of the South feel small concern. Whether there was or was 
not “honor among thieves ” in these transactions, regards not the out- 
siders beyond the | poor freedmen — first pillaged by the withholding of 
the Bureau money meant for them; next by the Butlerian appro- 
priation of their bounty-money, for which they sold themselves as sub- 
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stitutes for their Northern friends, who had no stomach for the fight ; 
and thirdly, through the failure of the great central Freedmen’s Bank 
and its branches, instituted by their friend Jay Cooke and Howard, 
to receive and 4eep (literally) the earnings of their labor for the last 
five years, and which promises now permanently to do so — unless there 
be something still left in the bottom of that Bureau which the banking 
member of the firm knows of and chooses to force his sleeping partners 
to produce, 


IMPRESSIONS MADE IN 1868, 


So inuch for the gtatistical part of the question. A brief summary 
of the observations made and conclusions drawn from the tour of 
1868 will suffice in this connection, and the later experiences will point 
the contrast, and show the progress made since that period, which is 
not a pleasant one to remember. The general aspect of the cotton 
region, and of the Southern towns where the emancipated slaves held 
carnival, can be sufficiently indicated by a few salient peculiarities 
noted and jotted down at the time. What the city of New Orleans 
was then enduring and has since suffered the world knows too well, 
and the hisgory of the new Hayti into which negro and carpet-bagger 
converted South Carolina is equally familiar to American and for- 
eigner. The immortality of infamy which must crown the chief 
spoliators, as well as the responsible superiors who connived at when 
they did not command outrage, spoliation and oppression, renders 
reference to such things superfluous. A general idea of the condition 
of the country and people, white and black, will suffice for the present 
purpose, and illustrate the difference between sham and real recon- 
struction — promise and performance. 

My first halt after leaving New Orleans in August, 1868, was at 
Mobile, the passage to which was then made by water, and not as now 
by rail. Even before reaching the landing-place, indications of the 
new order of things were visible. Not only was the change indicated 
by the two abandoned forts at the entrance, from which the cannon 
had never been removed, but in the absence of shipping from. those 
once busy wharfs, and the crowd of idle negroes who stood staring at 
our disembarkation, without any effort to aid in it, and who congre- 
gated on the landing-place merely to gratify an idle curiosity. Land- 
ing and passing through the streets, more of the blessings of recon-- 
struction were visible in the general air of desertion and decay per- 
vading the place, and in the swarms of idle negroes, of all ages and 
sexes, congregated at the corners, all industriously doing nothing; and 
evidently intending to do it persistently. The whites appeared active 
and busy enough. The negroes seemed to be enjoying a carnival, and’ 
although generally ragged, dirty and unhealthy-looking, reminded one 
of Italian lazzaroni, evidently regarding liberty as a license to be 
lazy. Subsequent investigation showed that a colony of several 
thousand of these people had squatted down in the suburbs of Mobile, 
neither working nor caring to work, but living on fishing and hunting 
in the day time, and stealing at night. As the friendly Government 
furnished them with arms forbidden to the white “ Rebels,” it may 
easily be imagined what a blessing this colony proved to. the impover- 
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ished community on which it was a parasite. Midsummer is always 
a dead time in trade with Mobile, as with her extreme Southern sisters, 
so it was impossible to judge how far her once active trade had been 
paralysed ; but her people bore their cross with dignity and courage, 
and were neither despondent nor hopeless of a better future. The 
external marks of the war were by no means so perceptible on the city 
itself, which had suffered little comparatively, as on the white popula- 
tion, whose position relatively to that of the black seemed to have 
been reversed, in so far as authority could effect it, and the consequent 
torpor of trade and dissatisfaction of all the reputable portion of the 
community. The chief enployment of the negroes by day appeared to 
be lounging around the liquor-shops and basking in the shade ; and 
every night was made hideous by torch-light processions, and mobs of 
all sexes parading the streets, led and officered by the repulsive-look- 
ing white carpet-baggers, who exercised complete control over them. 
On these occasions the whites retired to their houses, the shops were 
closed, and every pretext to collision — which the negroes seemed to 
court — was carefully avoided. It was not a pleasant place to stay in 
at that time, either for citizen or stranger ; and the theft of public and 
private property was open and audacious, with and withoyt form of 
law, under carpet-bag auspices. 

Proceeding to Montgomery, historic as the whilom capital of tlie 
ex-Confederacy, and through the upper portion of Alabama, the signs 
were more cheering. The crops were good, and the negroes in the 
interior of the State were less insolent and aggressive, and more will- 
ing to work than in Mobile. In fact, the remark might be made almost 
universally that as you receded from the seaboard cities — the haunts 
of the carpet-bagger — such ever was the case. 

The status in Mississippi was much the same as in Alabama ; 
only Jackson, its capital, showed externally more marks of the ravages 
of war in its burnt buildings, and open spaces on which residences 
once stood, while a death-like torpor seemed hanging over the place 
and people. At every station might be seen numbers of able-bodied 
black men and women, staring stupidly at the trains and infrequent 
passengers, doing nothing, while the desolate and uncultivated fields 
which bordered the line of railroad, and were visible all around, spoke 

eloquently of neglect and want, and appealed to the strong sentiment 
of self-preservation for labor. 

This melancholy picture repeated itself in monotonous iteration in 
the long journey through the cotton country. On touching Virginia 
the improvement was manifest. It was where the black outnumbered 
the white population that things were at their worst. As Carlyle says 
of the West India emancipation experiment: “Sunk to his eyes in 
saccharine juices, and with sufficiency of pumpkin, without labor, 
Cuffee will not work,” and also interferes with the whites who will. 

Immediately around the white planter’s residence may be seen a 
small belt of cultivation of a few acres in extent, tilled by the hands 
of the owner and his sons, occasionally assisted by the few negroes 
who .can be coaxed, or who are compelled by hunger, to work. But 
the broad acres of the old plantation, once nodding with plenteous 
harvests at this season, are now bleak and bare, carpeted with grass 
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and weeds within their enclosures, even when the negroes have not 
stolen the fences for fuel. Of stock, poultry, or other living things, 
quadruped or biped, or even of fruits and vegetables, the country is 
destitute, for the reconstructed freedman steals everything of that 
kind, however well watched, and the planter in despair has desisted from 
acting merely as his caterer. Hence the travel through the South now 
(1868) presents few sights or sounds to eye or ear of voyager, such as 
were wont to greet both in former days. Everything is singularly sad 
and still, though nature still is lavish to this land in exuberant vege- 
tation, and scents the wild woods with the fragrance of the magnolia, 
most magnificent of flowers, most powerful of perfumes. The mute 
ncaa of this sombre scenery and wide-spread desertion and deso- 
ation, coupled with the social changes for the worse, against a recon- 
struction which might rather be styled destruction, speaks to the 
traveller more eloquently than the loudest lamentation could do. Yet 
unreconstructed Mississippi, with its negro majority, has fared better 
than her supposed more fortunate sisters, inasmuch as she, unlike 
Louisiana and South Carolina, had not a Comus crew of carpet-bag 
and negro legislators controlling her legislation, nor a negro Lieu- 
tenant-Governor presiding over her Senate. She also has retained a 
few decent native judges, and has found military shoulder-straps less 
costly than carpet-bags to carry. 

The aspect of the country from Jackson to Chattanooga, and thence 
to Atlanta, is similar to that already described. You see the same un- 
cultivated fields (or partially cultivated only), the same crowds of 
lazy lounging negroes, male and female, at the railway stations and 
the country stores, dirty, discontented, slouching, half servile and half 
insolent in manner. You also observe the sturdy sunburnt white men, 
old and young, toiling in. the fields in place of the loitering negroes, 
with care inscribed on their worn faces, apparently not hopeful, yet 
resigned to their hard lot, and manfully fronting it. Of intemperance 
I saw none during my whole long journey among these white men, 
with but two exceptions, and these wore the livery of Uncle Sam. In 
this respect a decided improvement has taken place since the war, 
the people seeming to have neither time nor taste for self-indulgence. 
As much cannot be said for the negroes, who seem desperately ad- 
dicted to drink, and indulge in it to the extent of their means, both 
men and women, both of whom have deteriorated much in personal 
appearance as well as in dress. But the thing which strikes the trav- 
eller most forcibly in curious contrast és the number of white and the 
paucity of black children, the one race apparently making a rapid nat- 
ural increase, the other almost stopping still. The fact is stated, 
without attempting to assign the cause ; but whereas boys and girls 
of eight or ten years are numerous, those of a lesser age are almost 
invisible. I do not recollect seeing a dozen children in arms, nor 
half a dozen black babies during a trip of thousands of miles through 
the extreme South. The disciples of Malthus and Mill would be de- 
lighted to witness the sudden “ limit to production” put on this com- 
modity, of which they declare there is a surplus already, in a quarter 
hitherto remarkable for the reverse, for the race has been the most 
prolific in the world. As the women of “ African descent” no longer 
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work as they used to do, but personate the “lilies of the valley,” 
which neither toil nor spin, one would suppose maternity would be on 
the increase. But the contrary is the case ; and should it continue, the 
solution of the African problem will be given in a very unexpected 
way. “The stories of Ku-Klux and outrages on negroes by whites 
are gross exaggerations ; of alike stamp are the stories of lawlessness 
and use of fire-arms. I not only never carried a weapon during this trip, 
but never saw one used, and never heard on the spot those tragic tales 
retailed at the time in New York newspapers as occurring there. That 
ignorant negroes instigated by evil advisers among the carpet-baggers, 
who live by agitation, provoke collisions, I myself have seen, and have 
wondered at the grim patience on the part of the white men which 
averted them at Mobile, Montgomery, in South Carolina and else- 
where. It is literally in this case the wolf complaining of the lamb.” 

The freedman, when left to follow his own impulses, manifests good 
feeling towards his white neighbors, and the peace on the plantations 
is perfect. The only interruption there to his doing his old work in 
his old way arises from two causes: firstly, the loss of power on the 
part of the former master and present manager to control or compel his 
regular labor, or even to enforce his performance of his contract—even 
by law — for he is not responsible in damages, owning nothing, and the 
courts (as at present constituted) are in his favor, to please their 
Washington masters. This is a passive cause of difficulty, in which 
the distinction between slave and freedman’s labor tells. The second 
is an active cause—the interference of the carpet-bagger, and the 
political pressure brought to bear upon him by the new master he has 
got in the Leagues, which bind him body and soul, whose summons 
he obeys implicitly and trustfully, and at whose call he “lays down 
the shovel and the hoe” to attend elections or mass-meetings, for days 
or weeks together, just at the moment when his absence is most fatal 
to the crop. These are the industrious freedmen, who wi// work. But 
there is a large class that w#/7 not, composed either of the politicians, 
who are chiefly very sma// office-holders, or doled out a pittance to act 
as “ward politicians ” to keep up the organisation, or who hang about 
the cities and towns as idlers and vagabonds ; or the class who, herd- 
ing together in the piney-woods or swamp-lands, are rapidly becoming 
outlaws, and relapsing into their old African barbarism and reviving 
heathen superstitions in the very heart of our new civilisation. That 
“sounding cymbal,” Charles Sumner, has rung the changes on the 
“barbarism of slavery ;” he now can find a fitter and truer theme in 
the “barbarism of freedom,” as interpreted by the poor wretches on 
whom it has been forced, many of whom have proved too ignorant 
and too vicious to comprehend or use that great boon rightly, but are 
sinking into bestiality through its abuse. Voudouism, with its wild 
superstition and bloody rites, has been revived and flourishes, not 
alone in the swamps of Louisiana, but as far north as North Carolina. 
Hard as it is to pry into its mysteries, or even learn of its orgies, yet 
enough leaks out from time to time to show how these superstitious 
savages (as many at least still are, even in the second generation) still 
cling to their old traditions, and reject our teaching, with an obstinacy, 
though not an intelligence, equal to that of the Arab or the Hindoo. 
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* “Voudoo women” are known and pointed out ; and one, “The Queen,” 
to whom the other negroes pay superstitious reverence, is even known 
well by name, and almost openly exercises her functions at New Or- 
leans. They have also revived the old New England belief in witches ; 
and in one instance the demoralisation is complete: the prevalence 
of that terrible crime against posterity, as well as against Nature and 
the great Creator — the suppression of natural increase.* 

“There is one sickening sight which no man of any sensibility or 
self-respect, whether Southern or Northern-born, having once seen, 
voluntarily would witness again. I refer to those miserable mockeries 
and parodies on Legislatures, which now do duty for those high-toned 
and intelligent bodies of freemen who formerly performed those func- 
tions. Ignorance, venality, brutality, dirt and indecency, both material 
and moral ; utter disregard of all decorum, honor or honesty, charac- 
terise the hybrid assemblies of ‘mean whites’ and uneducated blacks 
who fraternise freely in those so-called legislative bodies, in all the 
Southern States, which are still powerless to select their own legisla- 
tors, either through the force or fraud of the dominant party, or of the 
creatures it has spawned upon the South. One look at such Legisla- 
tures as those of South Carolina or Louisiana, with the negro element 
preponderating, and the crawling carpet-bagger hounding him on to 
wholesale spoliation and theft, with a negro mob surging around its 
doors, hungry for spoils, must satisfy any impartial observer of the 
tender mercies of the wicked, which are cruel as Dante says of similar 
culprits in hell: ‘hateful equally to God and to the enemies of God ’— 
let us not regard them, but pass on.” 

Passing through Georgia, even over the line of Sherman’s march, 
whose traces yet remain, evidences of returning prosperity present 
themselves in the greater breadth of lands under cultivation, and com- 
parative comfort of the people. Reaching Atlanta, these impressions 
are strengthened, and the traveller might almost imagine himself 
transported back to the prosperous North — it looks so little like a fost- 
bellum town, and bears so unmistakable a stamp of progress. The 
fierce flames of war which have so scathed and blighted most of the 
Southern country, seem to have spared Georgia ; for Savannah as well 
as Atlanta has increased in population and means since the war, and 
actually profited and grown fat on the decay of her old rivals Charles- 
ton and Mobile. This picture of prosperity in the midst of sur- 
rounding desolation, is as refreshing to the tourist as the brief rest 
afforded by the oasis in the desert. Passing thence in a few hours 
to Charleston, is like re-entering the dreary desert again ; and the same 
monotonous experience is his who traverses that unhappy State to 
Columbia, and thence up the Charlotte road to Raleigh, reminding 
one of the stern Scriptural phrase, “the abomination of desolation ;” 
for the earlier portion of the route seems to show that Sherman ful- 
filled his promise, that the crow which flew over the route he passed 





* The same ice continues up to this day, to a terrible extent, as the following testimony from 
reliable medical sources will prove, and which any traveller’s experience in the far South will confirm : 
“* It is stated as the result of investigation on the part of medical men in Eastern Virginia, that nearly 
or quite 60 per cent. of mortality among the negroes since the war, indicates scrofulous diathesis, the 
result of want of proper food, clothing and lodgment ; and in Georgia for four years after the war, and 
probably up to the present time, foeticide has been committed to a most alarming extent, by use of a 
tea made from the root of the.cotton plant.” 
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within that State “would have to carry his own provisions.” Between 
Augusta and Charleston, and from Branchville to Charleston, the 
threat seems to have been fulfilled ; and the negroes on the wayside 
appear to share in the general misery with their former masters. 
South Carolina sits like a new Niobe amid the waste places of Charles- 
ton never rebuilt, and the ashes of Columbia, whose chimney 
stacks alone mark the sites of the residences which once beautified 
that once beautiful and defenceless town, destroyed in violation of all 
acknowledged rules of civilised warfare. With the negro four to one 
in her Legislature, despoiled of her property, placed between Federal 
bayonets and carpet-bag legislation ; bankrupt in fortune and almost 
in hope, the indomitable pride and courage of this truly “chivalrous ” 
people yet sustain them, and compel the respect of those who fear 
them still even in their fallen state, and persecute them so bitterly on 
that account. 

In North Carolina things are not quite so bad, yet bad enough ; 
though the people of the old North State are very much oppressed 
and wretchedly poor ; while the exceptional disadvantage of having a 
native Radical party (white) under Gov. Holden’s lead, depresses her 
true sons into greater sadness still. The negro is not so insolent nor 
so troublesome here ; for though in the ascendant here, he does not out- 
number the whites ; and the State has ever been so poor that it did not 
attract the swarm of carpet-baggers which has settled down like a 
flight of locusts on her richer sisters further South. Into Virginia 
from the two Carolinas is a pleasant transition ; for old Virginia, 
weather-beaten and war-scarred as she is, vidua et vicfa, leaning on her 
shattered spear a captive, still shows signs of returning strength and 
energy. Her capital city has been rebuilt and looks prosperous, and 
even Petersburg is recovering from the wounds of war ; while the gen- 
eral aspect of the country and people is more encouraging than in any 
part of the South, save Georgia. Virginia will throw off her widow’s 
weeds and enjoy liberty and life just so soon as “free soil” and free 
ballot are hers once more, and the indications are that the hour of her 
liberation is not distant. For the white man in Virginia can thrust 
the black and the carpet-bagger aside the moment Congress unties 
their hands, which in her exceptional condition and position it 
cannot long refuse. 

Such, briefly summed up, were the impressions jotted down at the 
time of this tour, to which may be added the following additional 
memoranda : 

1st. There is scarcely a man left in the South who does not declare 
both secession as a doctrine and slavery as a fact to be stone dead, 
and who does not earnestly deprecate the revival of either. 

2d. They all want the negro to stay and work, for they cannot do 
without him ; are willing to accord him political equality (perforce), 
but will never admit him to social: they will sooner be expatriated or 
exterminated. 

3d. The negro does not desire the latter more than the white. 
Lieutenant-Governor Dunn of Louisiana made a formal disavowal of 
any such wish on the part of his race very recently, as have several of 
their other leading spirits. The few who claim it are Northern free 
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negroes, who have come down as colored carpet-baggers, several out 
of the penitentiary. 

4th. The people of the South to-day are as true to their promises 
and pledges made since the war, as to the preservation of peace and 
union, and submission to the new amendments to the Constitution, as 
the people of the North; and the imprudent and unauthorised utter- 
ances made or imputed to Southern politicians are strongly condemned. 
These are chiefly fabrications ; but politicians, under excitement either 
mental or alcoholic, will talk sanguinary nonsense at the South as well 
as at the North sometimes. The rant of a Southern stump-speaker, 
or the sanguinary strophes of a Sickles, are dubbed “treason” or 
“truly loil” chiefly according to the degree of latitude under which 
the speaker spouts. The Southern people to-day are as “ truly loyal” 
to the Union and Constitution as those of the North. He who goes 
among them and reports otherwise, must be either knave or fool, and 
the truth is not in him. Gen. Grant’s report is as true now as when it 
was written ; only the feeling he then describes as a longing for a real 
re-union and real peace, has since intensified into a passion on the part 
of the Southern people. They re-echo his words, to which his followers 
will not listen, “Let us have peace:” not the peace so sternly sum- 
marised by Tacitus, which is a synonym of the solitude of desolation ; 
nor yet that other peace which Horace Greeley protested against as 
springing from “an Union pinned together by bayonets,” but a re- 
stored Union and a re-united people. 

Such was the external aspect, such the state of things at the South 
in 1868. Many other things which arrested attention then, the germs 
which since have expanded into fruition and produced an entirely new 
condition of affairs, materially affecting the expansion and future 
growth of that section, space will not permit the mention of in this 
place, although they shall have due notice hereafter. Suffice it to say 
in this connection, that the incipient symptoms of a transition process 
which promised curious transformations in the life and labor of that 
population (both white and colored) were evident to the eye of the ob- 
server, and many of them so striking that the wayfaring man though a 
fool must have observed them. These five years, fraught with great 
and yet uncompleted changes, have materially altered the aspect of the 
Southern land and labor, its people and pursuits. While the character 
of the Southern white man or woman has not materially changed, yet 
the habits of living, the customs, and the forms of industry and effort, 
certainly have undergone many changes ; while the general progress 
and prosperity have made a rapid and still accelerating march for- 
ward. The traveller now over the routes traversed five years since, is 
not so discouraged or disheartened as to the position and prospects of 
the people, but sees proofs of rapid and of real reconstruction, even 
where the scars of the old wounds still are perceptible, which (with the 
exception of a few unfortunate localities) have been so entirely healed 
as not to attract the notice of one ignorant of the particulars of the 
terrible duel which inflicted them. With the exception of three States, 
specially singled out for exemplary punishment protracted until this 
hour, viz: South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, to which Arkansas 
may be added — real reconstruction, not the gift of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, but worked out by the stout hearts and strong hands of her 
sons, is being surely effected ; and a more hopeful present, the har- 
binger of a prosperous future, once more irradiates the eyes and 
hearts of the long-suffering Southern people. Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas and Missouri have already 
achieved deliverance from the Federal and carpet-bag curse, and are 
prosperous and happy. Their sorrowing sisters further South are strug- 
gling towards similar deliverance, and are becoming materially pros- 
perous, as the improving industrial condition and prospects of Ala- 
bama, Florida, and even of North Carolina and Louisiana, attest, 
with the “old man of the sea” still on their shoulders. Politically, 
in the majority of the old Confederate States the condition of things 
is still bad enough ; socially, their improvement is manifest ; but the 
industrial development and material improvement, outside “the in- 
fected ” districts where negro and carpet-bag miasma poisons the atmos- 
phere, things are in a most healthy condition, and the promise of pros- 
perity very great. 

Important as the restoration of political privileges undoubtedly 
must ever be to a proud and honorable people, the material basis 
of their prosperity rests upon the industrial and material condition 
of the community ; for it is upon these foundations its wealth and 
its well-being must be built up. The keystone of the arch is labor, 
intelligently and profitably directed ; and the social edifice must be 
reared upon it. The restoration of our rights, representation as well 
as taxation, and the purity of the ballot-box, are privileges the depri- 
vation of which no wealth could compensate a people for ; but the 
restoration of these will surely follow the recuperation of the South. 
They cannot be wrested from the hands that hold them now until 
that is achieved. The labor of the Southern white man, aye, of even 
the bulk of the black ones, by no Acts of Congress, no edicts of Grant 
Imperator, though construed by venal judges and enforced by bayonets 
or local colored militia, can it be controlled, nor its fruits stolen 
now ; for the snow is melting and the flood coming in a deluge to 
drown out rascality, so long rampant North and South. In defiance 
of force and fraud and political pressure, the South may now confi- 
dently look forward to the hour when she shall be able to rid her 
legislative halls and her soil from the contamination of the carpet- 
baggers, and the scalawag as well ; when the negro shall again quietly 
subside into his proper place, which is certainly not that of legislator 
and ruler, and enjoy only those rights and privileges to which his 
emancipation and the amendments to the Constitution entitle him, 
discarding the idea instilled into his mind by the carpet-bagger and 
put in practice, that his former master has now “no rights he is bound 
to respect.” Laborare est orare (work is worship), said the wise old 
monks. It is more. Work is life, is liberty, to the community as to 
the individual; and the Southern people of to-day, instinctively 
recognising this great truth, and practising on the conviction, are 
working out their own earthly salvation in despite of Casars, carpet- 
baggers, shoulder-straps, and the supposed “conflict of races.” How 
and where this is being done, and the places and people where and 
by whom this great battle is being fought and won, the series of 
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articles which are to follow this introductory one shall set forth fully 
and clearly by facts and figures collected and verified on the spot, and 
which challenge contradiction or refutation. The South is neither 
dead nor sleeping, but awakening to a new and more vigorous life 
than her old one, which, with the blessing of God, her sons will strive 
to make immortal. sto perpetua/ 

Epwarp De LEon. 








IN BEE TOWN. 


PLEASANT breakfast-room, with its many windows opened 

to the breeze and sunshine of a summer morning ; a breakfast 
table, which when first set for the morning meal had appeared a 
model of dainty arrangements and pretty conveniences, now disorderly, 
with plates and cups pushed aside ; empty chairs thrust this way and 
that, as the occupants had quitted their seats one by one: this was in 
the Derwents’ home. 

The youngest person in the room was Mame, who stood at the 
window, watching her friends and lovers among the young men of Bee 
Town pass by to their places of business. She was making gestures 
and throwing little glances and smiles, and nodding her young head 
with all her might to one and another. Mame was seventeen, she 
was trim and pretty in figure, and looked marvellously fresh and cool 
in her ruffled white morning-dress. She had a little head, with fluffy 
red-gold hair all waved and crimped and elaborately arranged over 
it; blue eyes ; an insignificant little nose, owning which Cleopatra’s 
self couldn’t have been beautiful, but might very well have been pretty ; 
and a little red mouth whick could smile very well, and draw itself 
down with rather a pretty demure expression. There was very little 
sense in her face, but enough mischief and animation to attract the 
eyes of all the passers-by, and their smiles and good wishes very 
generally. 

“ Ah me!” said an old lady, suddenly stirring and rousing herself 
from a reverie into which she had fallen on taking her accustomed 
arm-chair after breakfast“ Ah me!” looking up with a half invol- 
untary sigh, and then saying, “Mame! you Mame! don’t stand at the 
window so, my child.” 

“Yes, mamma. There goes Hal Dutton. No, sir, you needn’t 
flourish your beaver at me in that ridiculous way ; I don’t intend to 
give you one smile. Yes, mamma, wait ; I’ll come away presently. 
There comes Dick Preston up the street, and I’ll ask him if old Miss 
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Preston is better. Oh, she died last week, I forgot. Good morning, 
Dick.” 

“She’s not an idea of leaving that window this half-hour, madam,” 
said old Mr. Derwent, with an ill-tempered ring in his voice as he 
looked up from his paper and spoke to his wife. Mame would have 
fled in dismay at one word from her father, for the satirical, irritable 
old man was the terror of his household ; but as he chose to turn on 
her mother just now, she felt safe. 

The old lady gave another of her impatient sighs and turned her 
chair a little away. She was a woman fifty-seven or eight years old, 
with a fine old face and portly figure. Her hair was dark, abundant, 
and only on the top whitened with age ; it, and the quick dark-brown 
eyes held proof of powerful vitality, which had left her to live where 
many women would have died long ago. In the depth and change of 
the dark eyes, however, there was a life and a charm burnt out—a 
something lost, made cold, defeated, disappointed. Few noticed or 
knew, few guessed the pains and sorrows of the hidden life of this old 
woman, who just looked placid and stolid and comfortable in the eyes 
of the world. The cold, selfish old man who now sat reading in 
silence, had taught her many a bitter lesson since the day she married 
him, loving, trusting and admiring him. He was intellectually re- 
fined, witty, authoritative and cold ; she was a tender-hearted, credu- 
lous, simple-minded woman, and he had tired of her faithfulness and 
simplicity at last. There was little spoken between them now ; no in- 
terchange of word, caress, courtesy ; the wife, now old, had learned 
to keep heart-break and disappointment to herself, and often sat 
stolid and silent for hours in a sort of reverie. . What did she think 
of? The thoughts of age are mysteries as much as those of baby- 
hood. Isitadream? Isitathought? Is it a blank unconscious- 
ness existing behind that inexpressive mask? The lips will not open 
or the truth be revealed. The baby babbles inarticulately, and the 
old sigh and are silent when one wonders and asks. Perhaps the old 
lady thought of her youth, of her dead, of her old-time friends ; per- 
haps impatiently of the present, of that which now was wrong and dis- 
orderly in things about her, and which she had not skill or influence 
to order aright: who knows whether she ever heard baby feet patter 
across the floor—she had lost many children — or felt baby fingers 
touching her face, or heard little voices about her? She had a great, 
loving heart, hushed and unexpressed as it now was. Of the two 
children now with her, grown up to girlhood and manhood, she loved 
her son best, perhaps because his father was hard with him ; but if 
she ever longed for a kiss from either of them, or aclinging arm about 
her neck, she never said so ; and they, if they considered at all, think- 
ing her cold and undemonstrative, never sought her caresses. Some- 
times they might miss and wish an undefined something ; sometimes 
she would put aside an impulse, a desire, a regret, with a quick, im- 
patient sigh, and that was all. 

Well, there came a slamming of doors and the sound of a slippered 
foot on the stairs, then the door opened, and a man, young, dark, 
handsome, entered the room — Charley. 

A few conversational torpedoes saluted him. 
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“Charles,” said his father, lifting his quick, cold eyes, “you should 
have been down an hour ago at least.” 

“Oh, you Charley,” cried Mame, turning round, “you must have 
kept my letter from May Belkirk two days in your pockets at least!” 

“One may rejoice that you didn’t forget it altogether,” said Mr. 
Derwent. “Pray, Sir, were you in liquor last night? You disturbed 
the whole family when you entered at —three in the morning, I think 
it was.” 

“Charles, don’t kick over my stool again, I beg,” said his mother, 
the impatient flash in her dark-brown eyes again. 

“Beg pardon,” said Charles, generally, and thrust his mother’s 
stool in place again by a movement of his foot. The rich color that 
had begun to rise in his handsome face went down, and he even added 
as an after-thought, “Good morning,” as he looked over to the side 
window, where Miss Bertel sat reading. 

“Good morning,” she said, putting aside her book and footstool, 
as Charley, seating himself at the table, called — 

“Give a fellow some coffee, please, France!” 

She came over and poured out his coffee, and handed him his 
breakfast ; then sat down by the coffee-urn and talked with him till 
he had finished. Charley was her senior by one year, as she was 
twenty-one. She never struck any one as a very pretty girl at first ; 
as a lady, however, always. There was a poise and perfect grace in 
all her movements, a highbred air about her, that was noticeable ; 
then by degrees one began to feel the indefinite beauty of her face, 
with its broad, intellectual brows and innocent, honest eyes. Some 
men carried, after knowing her well, the picture of that pale, exquisite 
face deep down in the core of their hearts forever. Picture her then, 
a fair, brown-eyed girl, the high temper she usually controlled so well 
her chief fault, her absolute truthfulness and sincerity being perhaps 
her best trait—a girl with a dash of pure poetic fancy in her that 
tinged all her ways and views of life, and moreover sweetly and 
nobly — 

d “Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


When France had been a child she had come, an orphan, to live 
at Mr. Derwent’s house. Her uncle, joint guardian with Mr. Der- 
went, was an old bachelor, a busy speculator, and quite unfit to take 
charge of a child; so France had been brought to this house. A 
queer little wilful being France Bertel had been—far better than 
Charley, her play-fellow, of whom she was very fond, however — and 
being rather a favorite with that testy old gentleman, Mr. Derwent, 
she had extricated little Charley from many a childish scrape. Mrs. 
Derwent was never one to control and train a child. She assumed 
needful authority only by fits and starts, and never cared to insist on 
maintaining it; and Charley, fearing and avoiding his father, and 
totally ignoring his mother, grew up a rattling, rollicking fellow, hand- 
some, idle, and not unpopular. 

But France’s uncle sent for her when she was sixteen, and put her 
at a school which was not only expensive but really thorough and 
high-toned. When she left there she went to live with her uncle in 
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New York ; but after one year of luxury and kindness her uncle died, 
and his speculations left him at his death as poor as France Bertel’s 
father had been. France came back to her former guardian’s house, 
where she had always been beloved, and putting her fine education to 
use, became music and elocution teacher in the ambitious little Bee 
Town Academy. When the first session was over, old Mr. Derwent 
asked her to become Mame’s governess, and the arrangement pleasing 
both the girls, Miss Bertel became “the governess,” being four years 
older than her pupil. 

“Poor old Charley!” was France’s first thought of the boy. The 
term was prompted partly by contempt and partly by a remnant of the 
old feeling of good-fellowship. He was still aah a boy, she shought. 
The old cronyship went on. His father was ever the only person 
alive who seemed to despise Charley Derwent, and France not knowing 
or believing in Charley’s faults and dissipations, took his part again 
as of old. He was such a handsome scapegrace, this boy with beau- 
tiful eyes, pleading eyes that could almost soften the hard practical 
sense of a stone! Of course it was the old story. This true, tender, 
unwise, fair woman took this wild boy into her heart, and loved and 
defended and humored him, and had many a sore, sore heart-ache 
because of him. 

The worst of it was, she believed in him. People say that women 
can believe in anything they choose. There is another saying —that a 
fast and dissipated man has a charmfor women. It is just the facili 
of belief with which so many women are gifted that makes waste wit 
the best and sweetest hearts. A man as notoriously fast and immoral 
as you please has a spasm of remorse, and spends ten miserable min- 
utes at a woman’s knee — his sister’s, his mother’s, his sweetheart’s 
perhaps — and she never forgets it. She thinks that she only, having 
his confidence, can know and understand him aright ; she pities him ; 
perchance, prays for him ; believes in him ; loves him, ten to one, 
before it is over. 

When Charley came to France, and to her alone, with his despair, 
after some disgraceful weakness or wickedness —to France, with all 
her sweet charity and faith, her old-time liking began to deepen with 
the new sympathy. Charley let her preach to him—that was uncon- 
scious tact ; he devotedly loved and revered the pure, fanciful girl 
he only half understood ; and the end was, he won her. She did not 
love him for what was bad in him, but for what she fancied she saw 
in him good, pure, intact amid the faults and ruin of his character. 
It was love surely, but not the happiest love, this stooping, eager, piti- 
ful, protecting spirit. If Charley had ruled and controlled France as 
every woman in her heart desires her best beloved to do, she would 
have been happier. But he simply adored her; and even her love 
growing to be greater than his, as she was greater in all things, she 
served and humored him unwearingly. No one but a weak man could 
have had such sacrifices given him. It was all one incessant giving on 
her part ; she gave him the life and marrow of her whole being, as 
women have done before: and what if love and patience are not inex- 
haustible? What if a woman is married to a man and cannot love 
him this way all her life, as she has loved him a month, a year? 
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What if the time comes when she is sore cast down, and his arm has 
neither skill nor strength to lift her? What if she cries to him one 
day in vain for comfort and knowledge ? 

Ah, poor France! 


The Derwent house was of brick, large, consequential, built a little 
back from the street which it overlooked from the height of a flight of 
marble steps and a narrow green terrace. It was a well-to-do stiff- 
looking house outside, altogether ; in front at the top there looked out 
from an attic two little round dark windows ; and these round, out- 
spying windows, like eyes, and the generally stiff and correct air of the 
building, bore a rather fanciful likeness to old Mr. Derwent. The in- 
side of the house, however, was like the wife ; not so orderly as need- 
ful, perhaps, but with kindly ease and comfort offering itself on every 
hand, and the whole air suggestive of a dozing do-nothingness that is 
very attractive in some moods. 

Old Mr. Derwent always set off shortly after breakfast for his law- 
office down-town ; and every one seemed to draw breath and feel re- 
lieved when the small, round old gentleman, with his buttoned-up coat 
and neat attire, turned that sharp-nosed, bright-eyed face of his in the 
direction of his office. 

France and Mame sat all the morning in the back parlor, and got 
along very pleasantly as governess and scholar. Mame was quick 
and apt, did her translations remarkably well, read patiently through 
the books France chose, practised her music, and then hopped away 
as gleefully as a child. With girls of her own age, walking, visiting, 
or going to parties, Mame played the young lady, and with her airs 
and affectations was not half so sweet as she was at home. Mame 
always appeared to better advantage when France was with her ; she 
seldom chose to flirt or be affected before the frank, fair face of Miss 
Bertel. 

Bee Town had a distinguished addition to its society late in sum- 
mer, in the brother of the Derwents’ neighbor over the way. The 
name and fame of Prof. Griffin had alarmed Mame no little at the 
beginning ; there were several formidable letters after the Professor’s 
name, degrees conferred by European colleges ; he wrote scientific 
essays and delivered learned lectures in great colleges ; and Mame 
had made up her mind that he was to be an ugly, stiff-bearded, brown 
and dried-up old man, severe and scientific in conversation. 

France, who had met the Professor in New York, said to Mame, 
when their neighbor Mrs. Belkirk had asked to bring her brother to 
spend an evening with them, that he was very pleasant. 

“T hate smart men,” Mame declared, and refused to hear anything 
further on the subject. She had the curiosity, however, to peep at 
him before he entered the house that night, and drawing back, sud- 
denly cried : 


“Oh, France! why in mercy didn’t I puff my hair? The hand- 
somest fellow !” 

None of your grave, dry, ugly little men, this Professor. He was a 
stalwart, well-formed gentleman, not far in his thirties, fair and hand- 
some, with a broad forehead, large blue eyes, and a big golden beard. 
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May Belkirk, this fly-away niece, now off at school, had always said 
that it was his wise-looking beard that won him his professorship ; and 
indeed one could imagine that he would look five years younger with- 
out it, if not quite so Jove-like and handsome. 

The Professor seemed to know how to make himself agreeable. 
Every one was enthusiastic in praise of him that night. The one who 
had {bow to say in his honor was the pale, pretty little girl whom the 
Professor had known in New York, and whom he was more glad to 
see again than any one guessed. 

Mame, to whom the Professor had been very polite, gave France 
the surprisingly patronising advice : 

“France, if ever he gives pire a chance for a talk with him, you im- 
prove the opportunity ; he didn’t say a word to you to-night, all the 
time you were playing for him—but he’s so nice! You try to bring 
him on, and you'll like him so much!” 

France shut her lids abruptly over the smile in her eyes. Pretty, 
vain little Mame! If she had only known the many long talks France 
had had with the Professor, the evident. partiality he had shown for 
her all that New York winter! 

France had left New York very suddenly on her uncle’s death. The 
last time she parted with the Professor, they had expected to meet 
again in as many days as there had now been months. Her remem- 
brance of him had been such as a bright girl would naturally give to 
a man much her senior and superior who had been particularly kind 
to her, and it had been pleasant to France to look on the fine, familiar 
face again ; but to the Professor the remembrance of her had been 
infinitely dearer: he had given her such tender thoughts as never he 
gave to any other woman ; and the glance of her dark, sweet eyes was 
enough to call up again all the best feelings in his strong nature. 

As the summer wore away, the Professor became more and more 
intimate at the Derwents’, coming and going as he chose, and made 
quite at home there. Mame had a new fancy, and did not mind that 
the Professor sought only France. One of those long-moustached, 
lean-cheeked gentry was George St. Clair—a brilliant pianist, who 
had now some reputation, and came to visit his native town and be 
lionised. He had great melancholy black eyes, and a disposition to 
roll them around a good deal ; he was one of this kind that is always 
lonely, and has no one to love, that appears cynical and soft by turns — 
just the kind to catch the fancy of Mame, or the ten thousand girls 
alive who are like her. 

Charley — gay Charley, whose bonny brown eyes were made to 
wink and to laugh — disliked his sister’s last flirtation ; but Mame was 
pretty apt to have her own way, for all the little nose and demure 
mouth, and flirted with Mr. St. Clair as long as she chose. 

Charley, living in the same house with his lady-love, saw so much of 
her, that cs never thought to object to the Professor’s devotion to her 
during his visits. So Professor Griffin went on seeking out and talk- 
ing to France in twilight window-seats and on moonlit piazzas ; went 
on winning her shy fancies to express themselves, went on leading the 
way to conversations of a higher strain than that of the men she met 
often ; went on leading her to rely on him, to put confidence in him, 
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to feel thorough companionship with him: but Charley was never 
jealous. 

we An idea came into my head about you to-night,” said the Profes- 
sor to her, as they were walking up and down a side piazza together. 
“You are a faultless elocutionist, and I wondered — things change so! 
to think that you are Miss Mame’s governess— why you don’t use 
your gift and culture to better advantage. If you do teach, why not 
teach elocution in some large school for girls? You could secure a 
good salary, and yet have much leisure time, I should suppose. Would 
you like it? If you would, I have some influence which I could use 
for you in New York; and if you were there, I could see you so 
often !” 

The Professor seemed to think this last idea especially brilliant. 

“You say you are so pleasantly situated here,” he went on; “but 
that can’t last. Why, at the end of this year Miss Mamie will probably 
not choose to be taught anything more, and what will you do then? 
Do think of my plan.” 

“ Suppose I feel tired of teaching, then, and — get married ?” 

“ Ah, very easy ; but then I did not think you the sort of woman to 
count on that sort of thing — Pardon me!” he broke in. “Am I 
meddling in speaking of your prospects? But then you have no rela- 
tions — you are so young—you tempt one to want to take care of 

ou.” 
: France rebelled against the tender tone in which the last sentence 
was spoken ; but before she could speak, the Professor’s voice had 
become graver and more earnest, and bending a little, he added: 

“If you would only let me take care of youfully! Am I presuming 
to ask — may I?” 

“T am taken care of by every one,” she said ; “they are all most 
kind to me here; and—I am zof one to count on being married 
except — except that I am engaged, you know; I am engaged to 
Charley.” 

It dazzled the Professor like a flash of light ; then he looked down 
to the fair woman at his side, and thought of the shallow, light-hearted 
fellow to whom she was given. The impulse came over him more 
strongly than ever to desire to take care of her; that boy could not ; 
and he, he made bold to think, might understand her more perfectly 
and love her longer. France lifted her head proudly, and looked the 
Professor in the face. He met her eyes steadily and said: 

“ Poor child!” 

It stung her beyond endurance. She drew her hand away from 
his arm with a sudden movement, but stood still in surprised silence. 

The Professor held out his hand. 

“France!” he began. But France turned him her shoulder and 
walked into the house. 

For a long time she never walked alone with him again, never spoke 
to him unsolicited. But all this time her air was growing sadder ; her 
music was more mournful ; her face oftener wistful and melancholy ; 
and as if she knew in her heart of some possible sweetness and good 
lost out of her life, she often woke at night with her pillow wet with 
tears shed in dreams that vanished in her waking. 
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Mrs. Belkirk was mistress of the prettiest old-fashioned house in 
Bee Town, which stood retired from the street, with a broad, well-kept 
avenue leading up to the door, on either hand of which a lawn spread 
greenly out, and across which trees swung shadows all day long. Just 
this lawn, with its fluttering shadows, had something new and beauti- 
ful to gladden one’s eyes if one only glanced out o’ window ; not like 
the stiff strip of hard green terrace, and those uncompromising marble 
steps which the Derwents had forever. 

And May Belkirk, home again after an absence of months spent at 
school and in visiting — May, who was of Mame’s companions, sat out 
on the steps in the late afternoon sunset, watching the play of shadows 
and flicker of leaves, with a subtle enjoyment of the grace and charm 
of it ; marking how the sunshine caught at the fair leaves of the Eng- 
lish ivy overrunning a hanging basket in the porch ; listening to Jubi- 
lee, the canary, as he poured out his glee, full-throated, one little hot 
pulse of song; and yet if any one had asked May of what she was 
thinking, she would have answered with something scrupulously absurd 
or common-place: what May thought and felt seldom by any chance 
went into her words. 

This was what made May queer, this was what made her a puzzle ; 
she was born an actress. She cast herself for a new character so 
often, was so thoroughly embodied therein, and though she was still a 
young girl, had acted so many parts, to herself as well as to others, 
that she really did not know what her actual disposition was, or what 
her genuine feelings were. 

A click of horse’s feet down the street. May looked. There was 
Charley Derwent riding by, without glancing that way. May’s heart 
gave a little jump at sight of the graceful easy rider who passed so 
carelessly ; then she quieted down again. She had been acting a part 
to herself a long time, in playing that she didn’t care overmuch for 
Charley Derwent ; she kept cool, and acted to please herself. Last 
summer her mother had offended him, in refusing to let him be May’s 
escort to church one night, since he had not behaved well on the last 
occasion ; and Charley had never been near May Belkirk since then. 
Since that, May had heard of his engagement to France. _ First, she 
felt perfectly cool about it; then she felt an exceeding affection for 
France, and a desire to see her— that is how she played she felt, to 
herself. 

Well, at last, this afternoon, the gate swung, and rosy-faced Mame 
Derwent, and pale, brown-eyed France Bertel, came up to call on May. 

An hour later, Professor Griffin, sitting at the window with his sister, 
asked, without looking : 

“Ts it Miss Bertel at the gate with May?” 

The thin, brown, large-featured face, the shrewd, sensible eyes of 
Mrs. Belkirk turned first towards her brother, and then looked down 
the avenue. Who would have thought the fly-away May, who was 
just now swinging on the gate and chattering utter nonsense, the 
daughter of this grave lady? Or, as they sat talking, who would have 
seen any family likeness between the Professor, with his full and 
golden beauty, and the plain, brown woman whose thin cheek he 
caressed so lovingly? 
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“Yes, it is Miss Bertel,” said Mrs. Belkirk. ‘“ Did you know that 
she was engaged to Charley Derwent?” 

“T have known it some time,” he said, with a sigh ; and evading 
the query which spoke in his sister’s eyes, he changed the subject. 


The next morning was Sunday. It was very warm. In the Der- 
wents’ pew old Mr. Derwent, severe, correct, and sharp of countenance, 
sat next the door on guard, a little rotund jailor, lest some one should 
get out. Charley sat next, looking intensely miserable, but very hand- 
some. It is to be feared that his ideas were concentrated on a palm- 
leaf fan and his shirt-collar. 

Old Mrs. Derwent, in the corner, sat stolid and calm as ever, 
dressed in a tight black silk. Her eyes were closed, and her face in 
repose nearly all the time. Every one believed her to be asleep, and 
was in dread of her sudden start and the “Ah me!” with which she 
always recovered herself. 

Mame, looking cool and pretty in her white dress in spite of that 
flame of her waving hair, made no prétence of good behavior. She 
held her head a little down and flirted out of the corners of her eyes 
all church-time. 

In the middle of the pew, white as a star, sweet and devout, was 
the calm little governess. Maybe to France Bertel, if to any there, 
through the badly-timed music and discordant voices of the church- 
choir was heard the deep melody of praising God. To her the 
burning summer sky may have unclosed to reveal the cool and 
shining hosts of heaven, and the glory that awaiteth. At any rate, 
France was the only one of that pew-full whose body did not twist 
itself in its fettering garments, and say, as the church was quitted, 
“ You don’t catch me there again to-day.” 

Mrs. and Mr. Derwent said so, the one sharply, the other in a tone 
of solid conviction. Mame said it to George St. Clair, who escorted 
her home ; and Charley, who supposed he was growling it into France’s 
sympathetic ear, looked startled to see that to France, who stood at a 
little distance, Professor Griffin was offering to walk home with her. 

He glanced around him, and met the eloquent eyes of May Bel- 
kirk, those deep gray eyes that served to light up her whole face. He 
colored red as fire ; then on an impulse held out his hand, meeting her 
little hand half-shyly offered. 

“How are you? In a melting mood?” asked May, with a quiz- 
zical smile. “ Are you going to walk home with me?” 

“Tf I don’t dissolve—unless your mother objects,” he said, with 
awkward stiffness and increasing color. 

“Come on. I’ve trained her better now; she don’t dare interfere 
with me.” 

“ How do you prevent her?” asked Charley, stepping off at May’s 
side. 

“Oh, if she tries, I’m very severe with her,” said May, with a con- 
fidential air. “I scarcely speak to her for a few days, and don’t kiss 
her at night. Goes to her heart, I assure you. Only child. Tender 
mother. Just takes a little proper management.” 

“These are some of your boarding-school airs,” said Charley,, 
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smiling. The idea of May’s ruling her grave mother seemed absurd 
to him, but it was true. May, if she chose, could make her mother per- 
fectly miserable ; but both shrank from the contest, and except in 
great matters, and sometimes even then, May was allowed to please 
herself, for the sake of peace and quietness. 

“No, I am growing wise with increasing years,” said May. “I 
might as well do as I please from the first, and get the fond parents 
used to it. You see, I believe that everything is going to disappoint 
one sooner or later ; one never gets all that one expects to get out of 
anything. Now my father and mother expected me to be their joy and 
delight forever. I couldn’t be if I tried, and they might as well know 
at once, now I’m too old to be thrashed for saying it, that I am not 
going to try. Then we'll get used to it, and not trouble each other, 
when this is fairly understood.” 

“Miss May, you should not talk in that reckless way,” said Charley. 
“There’s much good in you, but you can’t go on encouraging yourself 
to be wicked and not succeed.” 

This sound opinion, though plain and blunt withal, did not displease 
May however. 

“T’m sorry for my father and mother,” she went on, “ but they ex- 
pected more than they can ever get, and the sooner they lose their 
notions the better, for my comfort and theirs. I often pity these 
young mothers their soft delusions ; they pet and kiss and love some 
troublesome baby, they stand the unconscionable selfishness and in- 
difference of the first three or four years, and believe that they’ll be 
loved and comforted with undying gratitude when the babies are 
grown. They’re mistaken. They have as much comfort in them 
while they’re young as they’re going to have. The good in all the re- 
lationships of life is what you get out of loving others, not out of others’ 
love for you— at least that’s my belief. It’s the good of it in my eyes. 
It’s only rare dispositions that can’t be spoiled by being beloved ; it’s 
rare indeed that it hurts me to love anything, anybody.” 

“You wander so far,” said Charley. “What is one to think of you? 
Half the things you say are shockingly selfish ; half, unselfish and de- 
voted beyond the common run.” 

May lightly and easily changed the subject. When Charley left 
her, she had perplexed and entertained him: she had secured his 
interest. He paid her much attention thenceforth. 

And the Professor, walking home with the shy, cold little companion 
he had chosen, had said: 

“T had promised myself to rusticate till after Christmas, when my 
lecture engagements begin. But I am now considering an urgent in- 
vitation to deliver a course of lectures this fall. I wonder if I had 
better go?” 

“T hope you won’t,” said France. More earnestness had leaped to 
her eyes and her voice than she had desired — much more. She said 
nothing more. But for some reason, the Professor stayed. 


It-was late in November, and bitter cold. All the ice-ponds were 
‘frozen, and the skating season had begun. 
“ Professor Griffin skates,” said Charley, coming in late one evening, 
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his face tingling with cold, and a crimson color in his cheeks. “If 
you girls would like to go ovt to the pond to-morrow, I will go over 
and ask him and Miss May to make up the party, and we’ll have a 
good time.” 

“A party never seems made up without May Belkirk, to your 
notion,” said Mame, sharply, looking up from her worsted work. 

“Don’t you like the Professor?’ suggested Charley, meekly. 

“T hate him; he never speaks to me,” said Mame, rubbing the 
small nose that was “made a bridge of.” 

“Don’t you wan’t ’em, France?” asked Charley, persistently. 
France, in her dark corner, spoke pleasantly: 

“Yes, Charley, if you want them.” 

* All right ; maybe I won’t be back to tea,” said Charley, and went 
out. 

“France, why are you so foolish?” Mame exclaimed. ‘ Can’t you 
see how infatuated he and May are? If you choose to deliver him 
over,/won’t. May is a shameless flirt. I hate her. I hate the Pro- 
fessor. I don’t want any one nefr us but you.” 

France laughed, and slipped farther back in her dark corner. “One 
should trust one’s friends better than you do, Mame,” she said. 

That night, after Charley had come back, France exerted herself to 
charm him, and with great success. He followed her from the parlor 
to the hall, when she said good-night. Mame had gone upstairs, and 
they had been talking at one end of the room, while Mr. Derwent 
read in the back parlor, and Mrs. Derwent dozed at the fire. He 
caught her hand in the hall, and asked her to kiss him good-night. 

P “Charley,” said France, holding away, “I have something to say, 
rst.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked, evidently in perturbation. 

She hesitated, and then changed her mind about the exact tenor of 
her speech, 

“Charley, are you sure we are going to be happy together? I doubt 
it so often. There seem many things in which I don’t suffice to you, 
there are many things about which we never understand each other, 
I am afraid we had better not be engaged just now. Suppose some 
one else would do better?” 

“France, France, you are jealous!” he said, breaking into a light 
laugh. 

“Jealous !” she said, quickly. “Is there any reason for me to be 
jealous ?” ' 

“None at all. France, you do suffice me, more than suffice me. 
You are so good and sweet that I am not your equal ; but I would 
not lose you for all the world. I shall never give you up while I have 
any power to retain you. Do you believe me?” 

“Charley,” she said, in a nervous, vehement way, “look into my 
face ; listen. Itrust you. I know you will not fail me when I say I 
trust you. I trust you to be honorable, to be true, not to wrong any 
soul alive. When I believe otherwise, nothing shall prevent my bid- 
ding you good-bye forever. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes. Now, good-night.” 

He pulled her towards him. For once she was perfectly passive ; 
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for once she had made an appeal to him for all the love and eloquence 
and tenderness he had. Whyhad he not her capacity for love? She 
needed a love great enough to overwhelm her own eagerness, to satisfy 
her seeking by its fulness. He was not great enough—he had not 
been true enough—to do this. Instead of talking to her like a man, 
he very simply and fondly took her by the chin, gave her one flutter- 
ing kiss, and said: “Go to bed, my dear, and wake up in a good 
- humor to-morrow.” 

He stood with his head bent as she ascended the stairs. “I had no 
right to kiss her to-night. I had no right to speak to her,” he said, with 
a pang of remorse. There rose before him two faces. One — which 
Charley ever thought fairest to the very last, so oddly men see ! — had 
the dark, pale beauty of France Bertel ; and the other, with ali the 
color and light of the dark gray eyes, rare complexion and golden 
gleaming hair, was May’s. How far Charley had been led by May is 
no matter ; it is sure that his conscience was troubled about it, and 
that his fancy had been a little engaged by her; but that he loved 
France Bertel as well as such a man might, and above all things else. 

A moment after, Mrs. Derwent was surprised beyond expression by 
Charley’s thrusting a stool to her side, sitting down there, and placing 
his head on her knee. 

“What do you want, son?” she asked doubtfully. 

“ Pet me, mother ; mother, give me a kiss,” scrambling up to get it, 
and then taking his place again. “I’m going to be a better boy than 
I’ve ever been before ; and, mother, if I’ve never been a good son to 
you, forgive me.” 


Charley knew not to the day of his death what long-unfelt rapture 
thrilled again in the old heart, or how all the tender joy of mother- 
hood came back to this mother, who had felt so little of it since her 
children’s babyhood ; nor did she ever know that it was because he 
was full of the shame of his dishonor that the shallow, easy tem- 
perament of the man led him to seek soothing and auiet again. 


“What has come to Charley?” whispered Mame Derwent to May 
Belkirk, as they passed near each other on the ice, next day. “He 
don’t leave France’s side,” she added, with malicious pleasure, as 
May lifted her eyes. 

“France és a little exacting, perhaps,” said May, skating by, satis- 
fied with Mame’s indignant flush and speechless surprise. Any other 
girl would have owned to herself the disappointment and misery she 
had felt that day ; May would not. She was now skating swiftly and 
recklessly to the far end of the pond, where the ice was thin and 
treacherous ; not owning to herself, in feverish despair, that she 
wanted to end her life because she was wretched ; but with upheld 
head and clear eye flying to what she hoped honestly might be death, 
because she was indifferent to everybody, cared to live for nobody’s 
sake, and found things so stupid because she had really never had 
any heart in her. 

A swift foot overtook her, and a@ certain Dick Preston said: 

“Miss Belkirk, it’s dangerous further on.” 


“Thank you ; I’ve just skated this way to be a little alone. I shan’t 
go too far.” 
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The plain rebuff sent that gentleman back in silence. 

In another moment, however, Charley Derwent came up like the 
wind, caught her hand and whirled her round ; and pausing to get 
steady, said : 

“What possesses you? It’s dangerous there.” 

“Go back, then ; I know it. I can go farther than you can ; I am 
light.” 

“As far as you go,I go,” said Charley. “If you go in, so do I. 
Come on.” 

He seized her hands to start. May pulled them away, and looked 
in his face : 

“What is the matter with you ?” she asked. 

“T am simply the most miserable beggar alive!” he said. “ May, 
the best thing you and I can do, after what we said and did last night, 
is just to take hold of hands and skate into the next world, anyhow. 
I’m ashamed of having behaved so to you. I had no right to talk so, 
to kiss —” 

“Hush!” said May, nerved to act her poor little part as well as 
possible. “It was rather a fast flirtation ; but then I trusted you to 
hold your tongue, as a gentleman, until I reproach you ; your repent- 
ance is merely a trial of my | geal 

“ May, I have felt tortured because I have led you to be fast. I 
will never believe so bad of you as to think that I am not the only 
man that has kissed you so.” 

“The only man? Well, I have no information to give you on that 
subject, except to ask you not to be so foolish as to think that I was 
in earnest.” 

“ Not in earnest ?” 

“Do you suppose I love you, sir? Of course you don’t, Charley. 
I needn’t fancy you so conceited. Come, forget it ; it was just a flirta- 
tion with me.” 

“We understand each other, little girl,” with a smile of mingled 
satisfaction and contempt that stung her sorely. If she had been 
more humbled, in owning that she loved him truly, would she have 
stood so low with him ? 

“ Charley, suppose I had said I Aad loved you. What would you 
have done?” 

“ Hanged myself.” 

“Nonsense! What would you have done?” 

“ To speak truth, I should have told you good-bye as gracefully as 
possible under the circumstances, and never have dared to look you 
in the face again.” 

This man was not worth dying for, May thought. They skated 
down the pond again, and joined the party. 

For once shaken in her shocking calmness, with the agitation she 
strove to put down momentarily increasing, May walked about her room 
alone that evening. Finally, throwing open the window, she knelt 
down and looked out with burning cheeks. Some time later, Mrs. 
Belkirk looked in. There was a faint red line in the western sky, 
towards which the window was open ; the cold, bright stars were 
shining, and a little wan moonlight flickered on the window-sill and 
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caught at some golden hair ; and still and paie, lying in the piercing 
night air, May lay unconscious. 

The next day it was said that May Belkirk was ill. “She had taken 
cold on the day she went skating, and was very ill—delirious at 
times. No, she could not see company,” that was all Mrs. Belkirk 
vouchsafed concerning her, while she was so sick. 

December came in, white-footed, snow-clad, and passed silently up 
the weeks nearing Christmas ; and all that time May lay ill. And 
during all that time, uneasy and depressed, Charley Derwent was 
never himself in anything. 

May, scarcely in danger, but suffering much, claimed all her 
mother’s time ; and the Professor’s long, lonely, neglected days he 
was induced to give more and more to the kindly Derwents over the 
way. By degrees his intimacy with France increased threateningly. 
France became used to his escort, his protecting care, learned to long 
for his coming, to put perfect confidence in him, to respect him from 
the depths of her heart. Charley, moody and unhappy, never came 
near her now. 

On Christmas Eve, however, May, who had been pronounced con- 
valescent before, was said by the Professor to be unusually well, and 
fairly on the road to recovery ; and the little party at the Derwents” 
grew merrier in consequence. George St. Clair and the Professor were 
there, with two or three others ; and music and laughter were the 
order of the evening. 

“TI am going away next week,” said the Professor, beguiling France 
into a recess where they could talk apart. “My engagements begin 
in January, you kuow ; my six months’ holiday is over.” 

France sighed. The Professor grew graver. 

“We have been good friends, have we not? I desire so much to 
think that you will miss me ; and I know you to be so truthful that 
you will not say that you will unless you are sincere. Miss France, 
will it be any loss to you, never to see me or speak to me, to call me 
to your side again, for months and months ? ” 

The expression of absolute pain in the mobile, truthful face into 
which the Professor was looking, made his heart beat fast. 

“It will be a very great loss to me,” she said. “ Professor Griffin, 
I had never expected to care so much for any possible new friend, 
when we met this summer. I should surprise you if I told you all I 
feel in giving you up.” 

“ Why give me up then? Will you not correspond with me?” 

“ Yes, if you choose,” she said, turning her head away. The Pro- 
fessor peered around to see her face. 

“What is the matter? Are you offended ?” 

She flashed her face around again to meet his gaze, her eyes 
stormy, but full of tears. 

“Why do you make me feel like one is saying good-bye, and give 
me all the pain beforehand?” she asked. “I—I have no control 
over myself ; I show everything I feel ; and we have been friends so 
long now!” 

“France,” said the Professor, his voice trembling, “ you must have 
seen for a long time how well I love you. Don’t unman me now. It 
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is wringing my heart to know that we must part. France, must we 
part? Can I in no way win you to marry me?” 

She turned very pale, but this time she made no movement to leave 
him. 

“ Did I provoke you to say that, by any foolish words ?” she asked. 
“T like you—I like you—I do not know how I am to do without you. 
But I cannot bear to think that 1 was disloyal to—that I was dis- 
honorable in any way to say all that. Do you understand me now?” 

“No, not one jot,” he answered boldly, bending to look closely into 
her face ; “because I do not understand whether or no it might be 
possible for you to love me.” 

“Tt is quite impossible for you to ask me to, without insulting 
another gentleman ; you will not think of asking it, I know,” said 
France, in a voice suddenly calm. 

“Forgive me,” said the Professor. 

Then these two, whc had been away in another world so long, became 
conscious again of crashing music, of the laughter and enjoyment 
about them, and went forward to join the others. 

The clock struck twelve. An old Scotch servant, half asleep, turned 
in her bed and muttered “Christ is born!” ‘The party in the parlor 
cried “Christmas is here! Oh, merry Christmas!” and the greetings 
and good-nights exchanged, the lights were put out and the evening 
was over. 

“I can’t give him up! I can’t give him up!” moaned France, flung 
across her bed alone that night, struck with remorse and self-contempt, 
but with the first sweet breath of love—love that rejoiced in admir- 
ing its beloved —love sorrowful and happy together — stirring in her 
heart. Yet there France was, on Christmas morning, trying to make 
herself believe that she still loved Charley, being still in honor bound 
to him. ’ 

On Christmas day May Belkirk came downstairs to the parlor, and 
sat looking wistfully out of the window. ‘The four weeks </ suffering 
had changed her terribly. Her bright color was gone, her face thin 
and haggard ; but the wistful, beautiful gray eyes lit her face wonder- 
fully still, and there was still the glory of her shining hair, there was 
still the composed, deliberate manner, and the wry, quizzical smile. 

Charley and Mame, coming home from church, France and the 
Professor, all were drawn nearer to her by seeing that wan, wistful, 
out-looking face. They all came in, and the Professor went to ask his 
sister if they might see May. Mrs. Belkirk admitted the girls, but 
asked Charley to excuse May, she would not care to see gentlemen 

et. ’ 

The wistful face was at the window, as days passed, however ; and 
the report that the Professor was to take May away with him when he 
went, and put her to school again, urged Charley to call once and 
twice again. Each time he was refused admittance. 

What evil genius possessed him not to leave well enough alone? 
On New Year’s Eve this note was smuggled to May by a servant: 


“ Dear little girl :— Are you going away without one word of good- 
bye tome? I like you too much to endure it, even though you so 
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cruelly laughed at the idea of loving me. Give me a minute with you, 
won’t you? r 


On New Year’s morning, while Mrs. Belkirk was upstairs finishing, 
with a sad, set face, May’s preparations for the morrow’s journey, May 
wrote a letter with unsteady hand. She had a note to write to France, 
returning a borrowed book, with thanks ; that served as a pretext for 
pen, ink and paper, should her mother come in suddenly ; but her 
purpose was this letter to Charley. It began without date or address: 


“T must go without telling you good-bye. I shall not have one free 
moment up to the time of my departure. I am going quite against 
my will. My mother rules me for once. You see I have been very 
ill, and in my delirium I suppose I must have revealed some of my 
small peculiarities — my feeling for you, and something of our inti- 
macy perhaps. She does not want me in Bee Town at present. 
I think she is shocked. But she was never a talker. Poor mamma! 
Oh, Charley, I lied, when you had angered me that day, when I said 
I did not love you. I think I should never have told you this, though, 
but for your reproachful note which I got last night. I loved you 
better than you ever loved me in your maddest moments. I can feel 
the old delight, the old kisses now! You will never be happy with 
France Bertel— I know it, I know it! You will find it out too, before 
long. I give you my school address ; you may write if you will. 
Good-bye. May.” 


She wrote the address, and directed the envelope to Charley ; fin- 
ished the note to France, and directed a second envelope to her ; 
then, hearing footsteps, hastily folded and sealed up her letters, and 
put them in the borrowed book. The coming steps were not her 
mother’s, but a servant’s. May gave her the book. “Take this over 
and give it to nobody but Mr. Charley Derwent. Tell him there is 
something in it for him. The book 1s Miss Bertel’s. Tell mamma 
so, if she asks you to whom you are taking it.” Then she leaned back, 
satisfied. 

Charley took out the envelope addressed to him, and sent the ser- 
vant to France, in the parlor, with the book and the other note. The 
parlor was full of company then. It was only before the time for a 
dance to which France had invited some of her friends, that night, 
and while Mame was upstairs beautifying therefor, that France, alone 
in the parlor, broke the seal of May’s note. It began without date or 
address, The first few lines conveyed nothing; presently France 
looked mystified, and reassured herself by a glance at the envelope 
addressed to “ Miss Bertel.” Then a great flash of light broke over 
her face at the words, “Oh, Charley, I lied when you had angered 
me,” &c. There was a moment’s pause, and then thinking: “I will 
tell him I read it all,” she finished the misdirected letter. Every word 
told on her. It was with a very strange, white face that Miss Bertel 
sought Charley where she knew he was—in a back library room. 
He started up. She spoke calmly. 

“Charley, may I see the note you had from May Belkirk this morn- 
ing?” 
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He looked surprised, but tried to laugh. “Jealous still, my dear?” 
“No: I scorn to be,” she said, clearly, still holding out her hand. 
He gave her the note — also without date or address : 


“Many thanks for your kindness. I shall not be able to see you 
before I go. Please thank Mrs. Derwent for her nice jellies. 
Yours very truly, May.” 


“Would you like to see mine ?” said France, the queer white look 
not yet out of her face. He took her letter indifferently ; read it with 
a quickening breath, a burning color ; then dropped it with half an 
oath. “The little witch! She did it just on purpose! France — 
France !” 

“T am going, Charley. Company is coming in. Of course it is all 
over between you and me.” 

“My darling, don’t— France, you shan’t go!” he cried, putting 
his back against the door. “France, I have loved you all the time!” 

“ How dare you say it?” she asked, still cool and pale. “Don’t 
make me despise you more by telling me that such untrue, fickle fancy 
is your idea of love! I scorn such love! Charley, Charley, let me 
go for the sake of old times, before I hate you.” 

“France, don’t give me up! Where can you go—what can you 
do, child? Think. If you leave me, I shall go to perdition. You 
will take away the only good, true love I ever felt in my life.” 

“Charley, you drive me mad with anger. Let me go, sir, if you 
pretend to be a gentleman. I told you long ago that I could not love 
you longer than I trusted you. I will never, never, never, by Heaven’s 
help, come nearer to you than I am now—and now I am as far from 
you in heart as pole from pole. Charley,” her face flushed now, but 
her voice gentle again, “let me pass now.” 

“T will not, France,” he said, advancing on her. “You shall kiss 
me first, at least.” 

As France stepped back, with flashing eyes, and Charley neared 
the centre of the room, the door was quietly opened, and Professor 
Griffin said : 

“Is Miss France—?” he stopped. 

F —_ brushed by Charley and held out her trembling, cold little 
hand. 

“Good-evening. I am so glad to see you. The dance—is it 
begun ?” 

“Miss Mame sent me to ask you to lead the first set,” said he. 
“Will you come ?” 

Irresolute and baffled, Charley had stood silent ; just then he brushed 
past them and left the room. 

“Yes, I will come,” said France, trying to control her trembling 
limbs, and force her tears back. Professor Griffin took her hand. 

“Will you be able? France, what is the trouble? Am I not 
enough your friend for you to tell me?” 

“Professor Griffin, will you let me know, as soon after reaching 
New York as possible, if you could really get me a teacher’s place, as 
you once suggested? Of course I am disturbed to think of leaving 
my friends here : but for a while I think it best.” 
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“Does Mr. Charles Derwent object to your going ?” 

“T think so— yes, decidedly ; but I must.” 

“France, that is not all. You are keeping something back. Have 
you quarrelled ?” 

“Trrevocably,” she said, in a low tone. 

“About me, or any of my plans for you?” he asked, with an un- 
steady voice. 

“ About nothing of the kind ; about himself.” 

“France —is there possibly any other thing you will tell me now?” 
he asked, with deepening tenderness. Her eyes struggled to meet 
his, and fell. 

“T will tell you if there is, when I have taught in New York a 
month,” she said, in a low voice. “I czanot now!” she went on, 
answering his urgent looks. “I am not so slight a creature. Let 
me go.” 

This “\et me go” was very faint, and spoken from the depths of 
the Professor’s coat-collar ; for with gentle strength the Professor had 
claimed her. How it happened no one need ask ; but in an hour’s 
time the Professor had won from France’s lips the words that satisfied 
him ; and Mame, who had knocked and wondered in vain at the closed 
door, had given them up for insane by the time they entered the 
parlor. 

France went over and spent some weeks with Mrs. Belkirk, who 
was lonely without her brother and May ; then the Professor came up 
to Bee Town one night, and next morning there was a quiet wedding- 
breakfast, to which old Mr. Derwent and Mame came ; and in the 
eleven A. M. train the Professor went away with his wife. 

As for May and Charley, rumors are many, and all folk may choose 
to suit themselves. Qne of them married, it is said —or was it both? 
As for me, I have never believed that they eloped together, after all ; 
if they married each other, it was with Mrs. Belkirk’s consent, though 
it may have been given with a sore heart. 

HEnrieTTA Harpy. 








THE COOPER OF AUERBACH. e 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


HE ivy drooped on the ruined keep, 

And the old gray stones seemed fast asleep, 
While Gottlieb Frick, the idle loon! 
Lay stretched in the shade that summer noon ; 
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The sun blazed down from the brazen sky, 
And the brook and the earth and the man were dry. 


“Aha, brother Stork, art thou standing there 
Alone in the dry old moat, 
With never a muddy drop to cheer 
The thirst of thy parching throat ? 
The frogs have fled to the distant lake, 
The lizards are hid in the shady brake — 
Not a fish, nor a newt, nor a water-snake 
Wilt thou get for thy dinner to-day ; 
But a jolly good supper thou’lt have to-night, 
With thy friends in the fen by the bright moonlight — 
Good faith, brother Stork, thou’rt a fortunate wight, 
With never a kreutzer to pay! 
Had I but a flagon of good red wine, 
Or a tankard of foaming beer, 
And my neck were as long and as thin as thine — 
Ach himmel! I’d have good cheer. 
I'd trickle the liquor drop by drop 
Over every inch of my lengthened crop, 
And I'd taste it all the way; 
A guzzle like thine would be all I’d ask, 
For a bottle then would go as far as a cask: 
That neck would be 
A fortune to me; 
It’s a wasted boon on the likes of thee.” 


Then Gottlieb fell to musing on the tales the peasants told 
Of the wild old ways 
Of the Ritter’s days, 
And his greedy lust for gold. 
How Conrad von Auerbach, last of his race, 
Was a stern and lonely man, 
Tall of stature and harsh of face, 
Quick to anger and slow to grace, 
And under the Church’s ban ; 
For the burghers whispered under their breath, 
That his fair young bride had been ‘done to death 
By her jealous lord’s command ; 
And the chaplain who dared denounce the crime, 
Had been seized while saying the prayers at Prime 
By two of the Ritter’s band, 
Trussed like a pullet and thrown in the moat, 
With his silken stole tied round his throat; 
But fished out again by the Seneschal’s wife, 
Whose care and brandy saved his life. 
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Then gold was the one great idol 
That reigned in Conrad’s heart. 
Not a thaler was made 
By labor or trade, 
But the Ritter must have his part. 
He taxed the sheep, he taxed the kine, 
He taxed the honey and tithed the wine; 
He claimed a-share in the hay and the corn, 
And a silver mark for each child that was born ; 
And if any complained that the tax was too heavy, 
His head was thrown in as a part of the levy. 
No one knew where the money went ; 
The gold was paid, but it never was spent, 
No guest ever entered the castle’s door, 
No alms were given to help the poor ; 
In hall and stable the food became scant, 
The servants grew sullen, the horses gaunt. 
The soldiers swore on their trusty swords 
They would fight for money, but not for words ; 
So it fell on a day 
When their lord was away, 
In the neighboring forest to hunt the stag, 
That they laid them a plan 
To desert to 4 man, 
After sacking the castle and taking the swag. 
They rummaged the building from attic to vault, 

They sounded the pavement and probed the ground, 
But their thievish cunning was all at fault, 

For never a thaler or groschen they found, 
They swore it was plain as the nose on your face 
That something unpleasant hung over the place. 

They had no qualms for an honest steal, 

But they all declared ’twas exceedingly rash 
To stake their souls on a hopeless deal, 
When the Devil was banker ana kept the cash. 
So they took the chance while the coast was clear, 
And gallopped away with a whoop and a cheer,— 
You know they were Free Companions, my dear, 


“T’ll warrant me now,” said Gottlieb Frick, 
“If a man knew where to seek, 
He would find more gold 
In that ruined hold 
Than he ever could move in a week 
But to get it,a fellow must root and dig 
In the mouldy ground like a hungry pig ; 
Must hide his secret from prying eyes, 
And blister his tongue with a thousand lies. 
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And I’ve often heard old people say, 

That at last his work would be thrown away, 
For the Devil takes care of his own; 

And just when you think it is safe in your hand, 

You find that for money you’ve bags of sand, 
Or worthless pieces of stone. 

Well, I’ve only to say it’s a miserly trick 

That shall never be played upon Gottlieb Frick.” 


On every side, where’er the eye might stray, 

In ordered rows the well-trimmed vineyards lay. 
No widening fields hedged in with blooming thorn, 
No ripening wheat, no wealth of tasselled corn ; 
No close-pruned orchards spread their fruitful shade 
O’er sloping hillside and o’er smiling glade ; 

No rippling verdure mocked the wind-stirred sea, 
Nor fragrant clover wooed the drowsing bee, 

The vine alone, the blithesome, broad-leaved vine, 
Rich promise gave of sparkling floods of wine, 
What time the merry autumn sun should press 
Each swelling cluster with his warm caress, 
While o’er the fruit the purpling blushes rise, 

As maidens conscious of their lovers’ eyes, 

Not yet the time when laughing girls may thrust 
Their glancing ancles in the foaming must; 
Their rich, full voices chanting silver-sweet, 

In rhythmic measures to the trampling feet, 
While lowing oxen drag the juicy load, 

And shouting peasants ply the pointed goad 

No richer blessing God’s free hand bestows, 

To ease man’s labors or to soothe his woes, 
Would he with temperate mind and grateful heart 
Its generous virtues to his soul impart. 

But, no! from every proffered good averse, 

He turns the blessing to a damning curse. 

With Nature’s process all unsatisfied, 

His maddening thirst abhors the genial tide; 
Extracts with cunning art and chemic skill 

The secret poison from the tortuous still. 

Then Reason yields her throne to wild desire, 
And sense and soul are drowned in liquid fire. 


Not yet the time when blithely through the vale 
Resounds the call-note of the piping quail ; 

The panting blackbird droops his dusky wings, 
Close round each stake the withering foliage clings ; 
O’er rock and dell the quivering sunbeams glow 
As some vast yawning furnace blazed below. 

Such scene met Gottlieb’s gaze, and set him thinking 
Of grapes and wine and all the joys of drinking. 
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“There were vineyards here in the Ritter’s day, 
And the tenants were always required to pay 
A tenth of the wine for the Baron’s use, 
And of everything else that the land would produce. 
Now it couldn’t be less that the vineyards bore 
Than a thousand pipes a year, or more. 
An hundred casks he claimed for toll, 
An hundred more he certainly stole 
From the burghers who carried the trade with France, 
For he plundered wherever he found a chance. 
Why, if liquor had flowed like the rippling Rhine, 
They couldn’t have drunk such floods of wine! 
Now whatever became of Conrad’s gold, 
His liquor was neither drunk nor sold ; 
In the castle vaults it was stored away, 
And I'll bet you a thaler 2#’s there to-day / 
What a glorious thought for a thirsty man! 
7’ find that cellar if any cone can. 
The gold may be 
Some blockhead’s fee, 
The wine, the wine, is the treasure for me!’ 


Just back of where he sat, some yards away, 

The ruined archway’s crumbling entrance lay. 

To join or grace the tourney’s mimic strife, 

Where honor held small reck of wounds or life, 

Hence rode in days long gone the brave array 

Of pennoned knights and palfreyed ladies gay. 

Where the proud war-steed tossed his steel-piked crest, 

The timid field-mouse hides his humble nest ; 

Where fluttering plumes once kissed the wanton air, 

Now noisome weeds their tufted heads uprear. 

The warder’s tread, the clarion’s martial call, 

The morioned heads which topped the bristling wall, 

The blazoned shields, the lances’ glittering sheen, 

Like artist fancies on some shifted scene, 

Have gone; and now where musing poets dream, 

Decay sits throned, and ryin reigns supreme. 

Within the courtyard, on the further side, 

The clustering ivy vainly sought to hide 

A low dark opening like a postern gate, 

Where hung the remnant of a rusted grate — 

There Gottlieb turned, but paused in mute surprise 

At the strange sight which met his wondering eyes. 
A queer little man, with a very red face, 

Was standing directly in front of the place. 

He’d a very bald head, and a strawberry nose, 

A gray woollen doublet, and red woollen hose ; 
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His old leathern apron had often been mended, 
And a bunch of large keys from his girdle depended. 
“ Good-morrow and welcome, brother,” quoth he, 
“Here’s rare good luck for you and me! 
It’s long since I’ve seen a human face 
*Mongst the dreary old stones of this lonely place ; 
And I rather think ”"— 
With a knowing wink,— 
“That you'd have no objection to something to drink,” 
“Well, neighbor,” said Gottlieb, “ this thirsty weather 
We might have a bottle or so together ; 
But the only chance for it that I can divine, 
Is to find where old Auerbach stored his wine.” 
“Why, man, it’s the first of my daily tasks, 
To visit his cellar and cooper his casks ; 
And you know when the barrels are old and weak, 
In spite of all watching the liquor w#?/ leak. 
Such vintage rare and rich bouquet 
As you'll taste with me in the vaults to-day, 
Has never been poured 
At the Kaiser’s board, 
And is worth the gold of a miser’s hoard.” 





Now it must be confessed that Gottlieb’s mind 
Was in no little perturbation, 
But a thirsty man would be hard to find 
Who'd decline such an invitation ; 
So he thanked the Cooper, and vowed that his throat 
Was as dry as the bed of the dusty moat. 
“If you’re really in earnest, brother,” said he, 
“The sooner we're at it, the better for me.” 


The place they entered was dark and damp, 
But the old man lighted an ancient lamp, 
Selected a key, and walked before, 
Till they came to a mouldering oaken door. 
It took but a moment the bolt to draw, 
And Gottlieb stared at the sight he saw: 
The cellar was broad, and dark and long, 
The walls were thick and the doors were strong, 
There was wine in runlets, in barrels, in casks, 
Thick-set bottles and slender flasks ; 
There was Markobriinner and Chateau Margaux, 
Johannisberger and Veuve Clicquot; 
Claret and Rhine-wein, 
Sherry and Steinwein, 
Burgundy, Tokay and sparkling Hock, 
Hogsheads of Lager and barrels of Bock ; 
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It seemed that there were 
Collected here, : 
The tipples of all the old guzzling Ritters, 
From Schiedam Schnapps to Hostetter’s Bitters. 
The lamp flashed up with a brilliant blaze ; 
Through the damp and murky air, 
And the glittering casks shot back its rays 
In a weird, unearthly glare; 
For the wood had long since crumbled away 
And mixed with the moulding earth, 
And the staves that girdled the wine to-day 
Were jewels of priceless worth. 
“They are formed from the wine,” the Cooper said; 
“From its color they take their sheen : 
The Burgundy butts are ruby-red, 
The Absinthe emerald-green. 
I’m king of the vaults, and my subjects true 
Are the portly tuns that meet your view ; 
They loyally pay me the homage I claim, 
And I love them and know them all by name. 
There’s ‘ Cheer-me-quick,’ and ‘ Tickle-my-taste’ ; 
Here’s ‘Warm-my-stomach,’ and ‘ Stretch-my-waist’ ; 
There’s ‘ Keep-off-the-horrors,’ and ‘ Drink-while-you’re-able,’ 
And this is old ‘ Lay-’em-all-under-the-table.’” 
Then he turned to the wall with a quizzical look, 
And two mighty horns from a shelf he took, 
Cunningly carved and hooped with gold ; 
A quart was the least they would certainly hold. 
“There’s nothing like claret to quench one’s thirst — 
That pipe looks leaky; we’ll try that first.” 
They emptied a bumper, and Gottlieb swore 
That he never had tasted such liquor before. 
“Tut, man!” quoth the Cooper, “you’re pleased to be merry ; 
Just wait till you’ve tasted a sip of this sherry.”’ 
The liquor was drawn and as quickly quaffed, 
The horns were emptied at every draught. 
The peasant could drink both deep and long — 
His nerves were tough, and his head was strong, 
But he was not accustomed to mix his liquor ; 
His eyes grew dim, and his tongue grew thicker, 
Till he sunk on: the floor in aJimber heap, 
And in less than a moment was fast asleep. 


When Gottlieb woke it was early morn — 
The cock was sounding his matin horn ; 
The sparrows were chirping in noisy glee, 
The blackbird sang in the linden tree, 

And the forested walls, where the ivy grew, 
Were crisp and fresh with the cooling dew. 
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He rubbed his eyes and scratched his head, 
As he rose from the ditch which had been his bed. 
The Cooper was gone, no casks were there ; 
He searched in vain, though he searched with care, 
For the postern-door with its rusty grate, 
The vaulted passage, or oaken gate, 
Till hungry and weary he gave up the quest, 
And sought his cottage for food and rest. 
But every morning for many a year 
He would go to the ruins and wander there, 
Poking, and peering, and prying around, 
Seeking for something that could not be found, 
Till his form grew bent, and his hair was gray, 
And they found him dead in the court one day. 
And sometimes now when the shadows fall 
On the eastern slope from the ivied wall, 
Strange sounds are heard, and the people declare 
That a vinous odor comes down on the air; 

* And they cross themselves with the holy sign, 
And whisper, “The Cooper is tasting his wine.’ 








GEORGE ELIOT. 


HE nineteenth century has shown us wonders: will it, in the 

progress of the age, decide the long-mooted question of 
woman’s intellectual equality with man? No longer can it be said’ 
that “no woman has written a first-class book,” when we see: in’ 
the papers of to-day the name of George Eliot classed with Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, and that her last work, AfZidd/emarch, brought 
$40,000, “the greatest sum ever given for a book written by a woman.” 
“Large-brained woman, large-hearted man,” well indeed does: she 
fulfil her promise implied by the masculine nom de plume, for there is 
nothing that distinguishes the mere woman or the mere individual in. 
her characters and views of human nature and life. With. all the 
vigor and depth of Charlotte Bronte, it is hardly probable, if for 
nothing else because the heroine is “little, poor, and plain”—for this 
is not a man’s conception of woman—that Fane Lyre could have: 
been written by any other than a woman. There is. nothing: im. 
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Madame de Staél’s Germany, once said to be the best book ever 
written by a woman, that seems to the reader singular that a woman 
of enlarged and cultivated understanding, and one whose mind was 
formed by intercourse with the first men of the day, should have 
written. But in George Eliot we are reminded cf Sir Walter Scott, 
and of the master Shakspeare. Look through all her works, and 
where are the traces of the individual? In the Ernest Maltravers and 
Guy Darrell of Bulwer—we do not see it in MZy Movel—and in the 
Childe Harold, Lara, and Corsair of Byron, we cannot help feeling 
that we see the character of the writer ; a personal sympathy springs 
up for him, we feel that his own soul speaks to us through certain 
characters. But in Scott, Shakspeare, and George Eliot, we are con- 
scious of no such personal sympathy. Calm, solitary, and unmoved, 
they rise above the region of self-manifestation and appeals for sym- 
pathy, and produce by observation and the creative and collective 
power of their minds every variety of character—no personal pre- 
dominance among them. Who, among the “infinite variety” of 
Shakspeare’s characters, can say “this is Shakspeare”? Jane Eyre 
is evidently Charlotte Bronte ; the clever, brilliant Frenchwoman ap- 
pears in Germany, and the Frenchwoman’s passionate soul far more 
in Corinne; but who can say that Dinah, Maggie, Esther, Fedalma, 
Romola, or Dorothea, is George Eliot? They are only the offspring 
of her large mind — not herself ; she is greater than them all. And 
yet these are not the writers that most deeply interest men. Who 
loves Shakspeare, the man, as some persons love Bulwer? And 
perhaps one of the deepest causes of the influence which Byron has 
exerted over mankind is his strong personal appeals for sympathy. 
What else drove all Europe mad over Goethe’s first work ? 

But the common voice of mankind pronounces those writers 
greatest who, out of the “ many-sided ” views of their own minds, pro- 
duce the largest variety of natural characters. And among these we 
find George Eliot. Notwithstanding the unexampled success of J@a- 
dlemarch, a success due no doubt in part to her preceding works, we 
are not afraid to assert’ that it is inferior to her first works ; inferior 
in religion and in morality, with fewer fine thoughts and less humor 
than we find in her first books, And, moreover, we believe that we 
-can trace all this inferiority to her departure from the Christian faith 
-of her first books. Let us look into her books and see if this asser- 
tion is true ; taking them so far as we know, or can judge by internal 
evidence, in regular succession. To begin with Scenes from Clerical 
Life. What a description that of Amos Barton’s sweet wife —the com- 
monplace Amos Barton, “with features of no particular shape, and 
eyes of no particular expression,” and yet with such a nonpareil of a 
wife, loving him as well as if he had been an Adonis, because her 
‘“ sublime capacity for loving had more scope” and her nature grows 
far more angelic under the discipline of the poor pastor’s wife than if 
she had married a well-to-do man. There is something that accords 
well with George Eliot’s universal sympathy with men and nature in 
what she says of common-place people. Listen to her :—“ Yet these 
common-place people— many of them — bear a conscience, and have 
felt the sublime prompting to do the painful right ; they have their 
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unspoken sorrows and their sacred joys; their hearts have perhaps 

one out towards their first-born, and they have mourned over the 
irreclaimable dead.” “Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably 
if you would learn with me to see some of the poetry and the pathos, 
the tragedy and the comedy, lying in the experience of a human soul 
that looks out through dull gray eyes, and that speaks in a voice of 
quite ordinary tones.” How wonderfully natural the death of the wife 
in Amos Barton ; the work-box in the corner of the sofa, as the poor 
husband’s eyes fall upon it ; the helpful sympathy of kindly neighbors ; 
the children brought to say farewell to the dying mother. Patty only 
understanding what was coming, and beginning already to share her 
mother’s heritage of unselfish love, * checking her sobs as she heard 
papa’s footsteps on the stairs.” Little Walter saying “Mamma, 
mamma,” as he stretched out his fat arms and smiled. Chubby 
“gravely wondering” ; and Dickey, who had been looking fixedly at 
his mothet ever since he came in the room, now seemed suddenly 
pierced with the idea that she is going away somewhere — his little 
heart swelled and he cried aloud. And at the burial, Dickey’s vague 
idea that, though mamma was in heaven, as Nanny said, she would 
come back to-morrow, and say he had been a good boy, and let him 
empty her work-box. “He stood close to his father, with great rosy 
cheeks and wide-open blue eyes, looking first up at the minister and 
then down at the coffin, and thinking that he and Chubby would play 
at that when they got home.” Who has not witnessed scenes like 
these? How it brings before me one that I have known: the knitting 
in a basket in a corner, left overnight to resume next day ; the young 
wife of a year lying a corpse ; the little twin-babies for whose life hers 
had been given lying side by side in healthful sleep ; while around the 
corpse walked the little step-child of four years old, saying, “‘ Papa, 
won’t you bring me another mamma?” imos Barton is a natural, 
touching story, and has some religious trust and submission to God’s 
will. 

Next we see Mr. Giifil’s Love-Story. The greatest charm of this 
story is Mr. Gilfil’s love for Tina ; it is beautiful and comprehensive in 
its unselfish devotedness, “ passing the love of women,” and suggest- 
ing the idea of the superiority of man’s love to woman’s in its loftiest 
phase. There is an instance of this in Dickens’ Za of Two Cities : 
one can hardly conceive the possibility of a woman’s dying for the sake 
of the beloved of the man she loves; yet I have read of a French 
woman who devoted herself with such ardor to the wife of the man 
she loved, that he divined that she must have loved himself. But 
with Mr. Gilfil, “love meant nothing but to love Caterina,” and with 
her death all love for him passed “into deep silence forevermore.” 
Sad indeed for a Christian and a minister! How different from John 
Martindale in Heartsease.—“In gladness did he stand before the 
house that had been destined as the scene of his married life, and look 
forth on the churchyard where Helen slept. He was no longer soli- 
pe since he had begun to bear the burdens of others ; for no sooner 
did he begin to work, than he felt that he worked with her.” But let 
us turn to some of the beautiful passages with which this book abounds. 
“While this poor little heart was being bruised with a weight too 
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heavy for it, Nature was holding. on her calm inexorable way, in un- 
moved and terrible beauty. The stars were rushing in their eternal 
courses ; the tides swelled to the level of the last expectant weed ; the 
sun was making brilliant day to busy nature on the other side of the 
swift earth. The stream of human thought and deed was hurrying 
and broadening onward. The astronomer was at his telescope ; the 
great ships were laboring over the waves ; the toiling eagerness of 
commerce, the fierce spirit of revolution, were only ebbing in bricf 
rest ; and sleepless statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of the 
morrow. What were our little Tina and her trouble in this mighty 
torrent, rushing from one awful unknown to another? Lighter than 
the smallest centre of quivering life in the water-drop, hidden and 
uncared-for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of the tiniest bird that 
has fluttered down to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found 
the nest torn and empty.” George Eliot might have added :—“ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your Father.” Look at this picture of Tina’s— 
it speaks to you: —“I wish I could be very ill and die before then” 
her lover’s marriage), she thought. “When people get very ill, they 
on’t mind about things. Poor Patty Richards looked so happy when 
she was in a decline. She didn’t seem to care any more about her 
lover that she was engaged to be married to, and she liked the smell 
of the flowers so, that I used to take her.” Is Falstaff “ babbling 
of green fields” a more life-like picture than this of Patty Richards? 
We have spoken of George Eliot’s universal genius, including men, 
nature, animals. Let us see what she says of the latter. ‘The bull- 
dog meanwhile (when his master appeared) unbent from the severity 
of his official demeanor, and commenced a friendly interchange of 
ideas with Rupert” (the old bloodhound). “Contented speckled 
hens, industriously scratching for the rarely-found corn, may some- 
times do more for a sick heart than a grove of nightingales ; there is 
something irresistibly calming in the unsentimental cheeriness of top- 
knotted pullets, unpetted sheep-dogs, and patient cart-horses enjoying 
a drink of muddy water.” See this exquisite picture of Youth and 
Age :—“ Rich brown locks, passionate love, and deep early sorrow, 
strangely different as they seem from the scanty white hairs, the apa- 
thetic content, and the unexpectant quiescence of old age, are but part 
of the same life’s journey ; as the bright Italian plains, with the sweet 
Addio of their beckoning maidens, are part of the same day’s travel 
that brings us to the other side of the mountain, between the sombre 
rocky walls and among the guttural voices of the Valais.” We think 
there is false teaching in the following words : —“ Many an irritating 
fault, many an unlovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow which has 
crushed and maimed the nature just when it was expanding into 
plenteous beauty, and the trivial erring life which we visit with our 
harsh blame may be but as the unsteady motion of a man whose best 
limb is withered.” With all that sin has brought into the world, God’s 
providences have not this effect on those who strive to receive them 
aright. If the best limb withers under adversity, it will grow rank 
under prosperity. Mr. Gilfil’s love for Tina should — as we have seen 
it in life — have grown more and more subservient to a greater love, 
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and blossomed into a full and plenteous beauty which no mere earthly 
love could give. 

Let us look now at that wonderful story, Fanet’s Repentance. This 
is the most Christian of all George Eliot’s works ; the objective truth 
which we miss in her later books we find in Mr. Tryan’s and Janet’s 
faith. Mr. Tryan, different from most of her religious characters, is a 
sincere man, doing what he believes to be right. George Eliot has 
a wonderful insight into the shams of religion, or its faint beginnings 
in the soul, almost obscured by long-continued habits of sin. But 
she should remember, as Kingsley says in his preface to Hypatia, 
that while the vices of the Church can be told, those of the heathen 
world cannot be told. She sees life too truly not to see the real 
elevation amidst all that is low and sordid, the struggling birth of 
righteousness amidst corruption. Hear her :—“ The blessed work of 
helping the world forward happily does not wait to be done by perfect 
men; the real heroes, of God’s making, are quite different: they 
know one or two of those deep spiritual truths which are only to be 
won by long wrestling with their own sins and their own sorrows.” 
How the grand passages — noble thoughts married to noble words — 
spring up as we turn over the pages cf this story. Listen :—“ The 
golden moments in the stream of life rush past us, and we see nothing 
but sand ; the angels come to visit us, and we only know them when 
they are gone.” And see this sweet picture of our Father’s love: 
“She tried to have hope and trust, though it was hard to believe that 
the future would be anything else than the harvest of the seed that 
was being sown before hereyes. But always there is seed being sown 
silently and unseen, and everywhere there come sweet flowers without 
our foresight and labor. We reap what we sow, but Nature has love 
over and above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and 
fruit that spring from no planting of ours.” And out of Shakspeare, 
where in human writings is anything more graphic than this ?—‘“ Oh, 
it is piteous — that sorrow of aged women! In early youth, perhaps, 
they said to themselves, ‘I shall be happy when I have a husband to 
love me best of all’; then when the husband was too careless, ‘My 
child will comfort me’ ; then, through the mother’s watching and toil, 
‘My child will repay me all when it grows up.’ And at last, after the 
long journey of years has been wearily travelled through, the mather’s 
heart is weighed down by a heavier burden, and no hope remains but 
the grave.” And this picture of a man dead in trespasses and in 
sins, and yet with those flashes of immortality that make even a Fal- 
staff of infinite interest :—“It was rather sad, and yet pretty, to see 
that little group passing out of the shadow into the sunshine, and out 
of the sunshine into the shadow again: sad, because this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hardly more than a nucleus of healthy 
life in an organ hardening by disease, because the man who was 
linked in this way with an innocent past had become callous in 
worldliness, fevered by sensuality, enslaved by chance impulses ; 
pretty, because it showed how hard it is to kill the deep-down fibrous 
roots of human love and goodness—how the man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink, has yet a close brotherhood with us 
through some of our most sacred feelings.” Listen to Thomas 
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Jerome’s cheerful heart-song:—“Ah! friends, this pleasant world is a 
sad one, too, isn’t it? Let us help one another, let us help one 
another.” And ponder this thought, Christian philosopher :— Our 
subtlest analysis of schools and sects must miss the essential truth, 
unless it be lit up by the love that sees in all forms of human thought 
and work the life and death struggles of separate human beings.” 
And hear, ye who yearn to do something great for God and man :— 
* That least attractive form of self-mortification which wears no hair- 
cloth and has no meagre days, but accepts the vulgar, the common- 
place, and the ugly, whenever the highest duty seems to live among 
them.” And ye who are learning what Death says of your beloved, 
read this :—“ It isa sad weakness in us, after all, that the thought of a 
man’s death hallows him anew to us ; as if life were not sacred too — 
as if it were comparatively a light thing to f2il in love and reverence 
to the brother who has to climb the whole toilsome steep with us, and 
all our tears and tenderness were due to the one who is spared that 
hard journey.” And let him who thinketh he standeth read this: 
“There are moments when, by some strange impulse, we contradict 
our past selves—fatal moments, when a fit of passion, like a lava 
stream, lays low the work of half our lives.” And Iet us pause and 
read this ere we judge our fcllow-creatures :—‘* No human soul had 
measured her anguish, had understood her self-despair, had entered 
into her sorrows and her sins with that deep-sighted sympathy that is 
wiser than all blame, more potent than all reproof.” “The best of 
us are but poor wretches just saved from shipwreck: can we feel any- 
thing but awe and pity when we see a fellow-passenger swallowed by 
the waves?” “She was tired, she was sick of that barren exhorta- 
tion — Do right, and keep a clear conscience, and God will reward 
you, and your troubles will be easier to bear. She wanted strength 
to do right — she wanted something to rely on besides her own reso- 
lutions ; for was not the path behind her all strewn with broken resolu- 
tions?” And Mr. Tryan said, in telling Janet his story, “A dear 
friend to whom I opened my mind showed me it was just such as I— 
the helpless who feel themselves helpless — that God specially invites 
to come to Him, and offers all the riches of His salvation: not for- 
giveness only ; forgiveness would be worth little if it left us under 
the power of our evil passions ; but strength—that strength which 
enables us to conquer sin.” ‘This is truth; the writer of that sen- 
tence surely believed in its truth. And Janet felt :—* Yes, Infinite 
Love was caring for her. She felt like a little child whose hand is 
firmly grasped by its father, as its frail limbs make their way over the 
rough ground: if it should stumble, the father will not let it go.” 
Where are any characters like Mr. Tryan’s and Janet’s in George 
Eliot’s later works? Read Middlemarch immediately after Fanet’s Re- 
pentance, and you will see the difference. 

In Adam Bede we find the nature, humor, and the objective religion 
of her best books. Who can follow Dinah’s character—the Grace 
Murray of Wesley’s time and Wesley’s love —and doubt her spiritual 
communion with the unseen Wisdom and Love? “She closed her 
eyes, that she might feel more intensely the presence of a Love and 
Sympathy deeper and more tender than was breathed from the earth 
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and sky. That was often Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude. 
Simply to close her eyes, and to feel herself enclosed by the Divine 
Presence ; then gradually her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, 
melted away like ice-crystals in a warm ocean.” Even Bartle Massey, 
the cynic and woman-hater, is won by Dinah’s unselfish, seraphic 
loveliness, and concludes “if there must be women to make trouble 
in the world, it’s but fair there should be women to be comforters 
under it.” Who can forget Mrs. Poyser and her enjoyment of 
woman’s inestimable privilege of having “her say out”? And Totty 
“stuffin’ herself with fruit till there was no room left for wholesome 
victual”? How they rise before us more distinctly than people we 
know, for we know them better. Adam’s manly straightforward char- 
acter —less spiritual than Seth’s—each bearing the disappointment 
in love in his own way. Adam saying to himself: “I’m not th’ only 
man that’s got to do without much happiness in this life. There’s 
many a good bit o’ work done with a sad heart. It’s God’s will, and 
that’s enough for us: we shouldn’t know better how things ought to 
be than He does, I reckon, if we was to spend our lives i’ puzzling.” 
And Seth often saying to himself, “it is better to be Dinah’s friend 
and brother than any other woman’s husband.” How under all cir- 
cumstances does poor little Hetty’s vain, childish nature crop out. 
And Arthur — this character is one of George Eliot’s masterpieces of 
human nature ; it appears again more wonderfully in Tito Melema. 
Thoughtless, gay, kind-hearted young man, who would not wantonly 
injure a fly; a good fellow; he does not object to taking a social 
glass with you, nor betting small sums at cards ; will lend you money 
too— if he has it to lend —and borrow and forget to return. He isa 
great favorite with the ladies —so gallant and graceful —“a perfect 
Apollo!” Who will say that he will make shipwreck of himself? 
that with all the radiant insignia of life he is dead while he liveth— 


“Dead to the loftier life of hope 
That might be his in its glorious scope.” 


In Arthur’s character and life the evil consequences of yielding to the 
beginning of temptation are finely wrought out. And “the problem 
how far a man is to be held responsible for the unforeseen conse- 
quences of his own deed, is one that might well make us tremble to 
look into it.” “There is a terrible coercion in our deeds which may 
first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and then reconcile him to 
the change ; for this reason—that the second wrong presents itself to 
him in the guise of the only practicable right. The action which before 
commission has been seen with that blended common-sense and fresh 
untarnished feeling which is the healthy eye of the soul, is looked at 
afterwards with the lens of apologetic ingenuity, through which all 
things that men call beautiful and ugly are seen to be made up of tex- 
tures very much alike. Europe adjusts itself to a_fait accompli, and so 
does an individual character — until the placid adjustment is disturbed 
by a convulsive retribution.” 

In Zhe Mill on the Floss there is deterioration in a religious point of 
view, less of the objective than in Adam Bede. Maggie’s deepest re- 
ligious experience seems to have been when a child, and it impresses 
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you then as a good deal subjective ; but where there is-sincerity and 
perseverance there would have been progression in the divine life 
instead of retrogression. The first part of Zhe Mill on the Floss is full 
of those common-place people which George Eliot excels in drawing. 
Generally these are very uninteresting common-place people. One 
does not form a very high opinion of the average middle-class British 
character from this book. Mrs. Tulliver amuses you with her cares 
as to who will “wash and mend” Tom at school, and dating events 
from the period in which she possessed a “blue satin spencer ;” but 
on the whole I think it would be difficult to find among the same num- 
ber of Americans as many uninteresting people as those depicted in 
the first part of Zhe Mill on the Floss. But Bob Jakin! From his 
boyhood up, incomparable Bob Jakin! What other woman ever drew 
such acharacter? It is no creation, only a simple copying from nature. 
How strange that this talent should be the rarest! ‘There is a striking 
contrast between the first and the last part of Zhe Mill on the Floss. 
From the Great Temptation out, the story gradually rises to the highest 
dignity of tragedy. I remember nothing more thrilling and powerful by 
an English writer than Maggie’s struggles between passion and duty. 
It is a relief to you when she is drowned ; there seems to be no other 
escape from the terrible pressure of her position. Maggie’s —like 
Arthur’s — great fault was not resisting the beginning of evil ; had she 
yielded to no dreams, had she turned her eyes resolutely away from 
Stephen at the outset, the overwhelming passion and terrible resistance 
would not have followed. “Who can say to the roused waves of hu- 
man passion, ‘So far shall ye go and no farther’?” The Great 
Temptation found Maggie’s spirit unprepared to meet it ; she has de- 
parted from her first works, and by terrible retribution she is to be 
brought back. Zhe Mill on the Floss abounds in earnest, deep-seeing, 
and beautiful thoughts. 

Silas Marner we would class with her earlier works in tone and 
spirit, as we suppose it does in date, as it came to us at the South in 
the rude Confederate dress of books during the war, from which we 
can scarcely divest ourselves of a suspicion of its inferiority. But on 
looking over it we see the master-hand still. Silas’s character is de- 
veloped with her usual power, and the contrast between him and the 
golden-haired child whose little hand unconsciously led him back from 
the miser’s life to the father’s love is very beautiful. The same stamp 
of wonderful exquisite naturalness is on the story, the same Raphael- 
like distinctness of character. Listen at Dolly on the enigmas of 
life :—“ It come to me all clear like, that night when I was sitting up 
wi’ poor Bessie Fawkes, as is dead and left her children behind, God 
help ’em — it comes into my head as Them above has got a deal ten- 
derer heart nor what I’ve got—for I can’t be anyways better nor 
Them as made me; and if anything looks hard to me, it’s because 
there’s things I don’t know on.” Squire Cass’s is a life-like picture 
of an ungodly family left without a woman’s softening influence. The 
old Squire seems to think “ America and the stars” synonymous. We 
remember the outside feeling with which we heard an English clergy- 
man say “in England—in Europe —or in the world ;” but we had not 
thought of this part of the world being classed with the stars. Here 
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1s one of her beautiful thoughts beautifully clothed, speaking of the 
little child :—“ She was perfectly quiet now, but not asleep— only 
soothed by sweet porridge and warmth into that wide-gazing calm 
which makes us older human beings, with our inward turmoil, feel a 
certain awe in the presence of a little child, such as we feel before 
some quict majesty or beauty in the earth or sky —before a steady- 
glowing planet, or a full-flowered eglantine, or the bending trees over 
a silent pathway.” Dolly’s opinion of men is worth repeating :—“ I’ve 
seen men as are wonderful handy wi’ children. The men are awk’ard 
and contrairy mostly, God help ’em—but when the drink’s out of 
’em, they aren’t unsensible, though they’re bad for leeching and ban- 
daging —so fiery and unpatient.” What a beautiful expression — 
“the mild passive happiness of love-crowned age in his face.” God- 
frey’s determination to reveal the secret of his life on the discovery of 
his brother’s dead body is a fine touch of nature ; and Nancy’s — the 
sweet patient wife — reception of it characteristic and beautiful. Her 
words are an epitome of life :—“‘ Nothing is so good as it seems before- 
hand — not even our marrying wasn’t, you see.” The scene of Efiie’s 
escape and punishment is exquisite. Perhaps we can’t conclude this 
in better words than Silas’s :—“ There’s good i’ this world, i’ spite o’ 
the trouble and the wickedness. That drawing o’ the lots is dark ; 
but the child was sent to me: there’s dealings with us —there’s 
dealings.” 

Felix Holt belongs in its religious spirit, or rather in its lack of it, 
to the last division of George Eliot’s works. The spirit with which 
she views human nature in this book seems to us hard and cynical. 
It is a master-work of intellect, but as the product of a loving heart, 
inferior to her earlier works. Mrs. Holt is one of her fine pictures of 
humor ; but we like Mrs. Poyser and Bob Jakin better. The deepest 
interest in this book turns on the gradual development of the higher 
life in Esther, and her struggle between Felix and Harold. As in 
The Mill on the Floss the great struggle is between passion and duty, 
here it is between ease and love ; the “middling life” with ease and 
the gratification of refined tastes, and the nobler life of hardship with 
love. To some natures this struggle would be more trying than the 
one between passion and duty, for the line of right and wrong is less 
clearly drawn. “Do you know a woman who would have acted as 
Esther did?” asked a young man of me. I said “Yes,” but on run- 
ning over the list of my lady friends and asking “would she have 
done it?” the reply was generally “ No”: a few would do it, but “there 
is a pernicious falsity in the pretence that a woman’s love lies above the 
range of such temptations.” This is a noble thought of Felix’s :— 
“ The only failure a man ought to fear is failure in cleaving to the 
purpose he sees to be best.” And Esther :—“ When a woman feels 
purely and nobly, that ardor of hers which breaks through formulas 
too rigorously urged on men by daily practical needs, makes one of 
her most precious influences ; she is the added impulse that shatters 
the stiffening crust of cautious experience. Her inspired ignorance 
gives a sublimity to actions so incongruously simple that otherwise 
they would make men smile.” Felix and Esther seem to have'a 
religion of their own, made up of noble aims and strivings. But what 
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without the fear of God is to fix these noble impulses? We all have 
them more or less in youth ; but as life wears away, and the monotony 
of middle-age succeeds the restless yearnings of youth, how they die 
out unless purified and transformed by religion! Follow these aspi- 
rants through life, and even love can’t withstand the corruption within 
and temptation without, teaching us even here the sad truth, “They 
who do not love God here will hereafter love nothing.” 

We come now to Zhe Spanish Gypsy. George Eliot cannot attain 
such eminence in poetry as she does in prose ; her talent is rather 
dramatic than poetic ; she seems to lack the divine afflatus that makes 
the poet, and those wings of the soul, faith and the hope of immor- 
tality. With a mind almost as universal as Shakspeare’s, could she 
have written — 

“Give me my robe, put on my crown, I have 
Immortal longings in me.” 
“Eternity was in our lips and eyes.” 
“Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss”— 
or Byron’s — 
“T feel my immortality o’ersweeps 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears” — 


or Campbell’s — 
“The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God”? : 


And yet there are grand thoughts of human endurance and self-sacri- 
fice, and “high resolve and constancy,” in Zhe Spanish Gypsy, teach- 
ing us, like the prophets of old, greater things than she knew of. 
Listen to this :— 
“The life we choose 

Breathes high, and sees a full-arched firmament. 

Our deeds shall speak like rock-hewn messages, 

Teaching great purpose to the distant time.” 


And this — 
“Possessed with need 
Solely to do the noblest, though it failed,”— 


And this — 


“She knew,—saw all: 
To this she had been born: 


reminding us, in its grand simplicity, of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress —“the 
way is the way.” And that greatest passage :— 


“We must walk 
Apart unto the end. Our marriage rite 
Is our resolve that we will each true 
To high allegiance, higher than our love,— 
Our dear young love,—its breath was happiness! 
But it tad inetn upon a larger life 
Which tore its roots asunder. We rebelled,— 
The larger life subdued us. Yet we are wed; 
For we'shall carry each the pressure deep 
Of the other’s soul.” 


And yet how far is this: below love with the hope of reunion hereafter. 
Compare it with that noble expression of Caroline, Meyer after meet- 
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Ing with Jean Paul —“I feel a courage and power to bear life, such 
as I never felt béfore. Icould be happy without ever seeing him 
again in this life.” 

As a picture of life in Florence in the fifteenth century, Romo/a is 
perhaps equal to Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels. Its English is 
considered fine in England, and it is used, I think, as a text-book for 
translating English into Italian in the female department at Cam- 
bridge, England. The highest art of the book is the development of 
Tito Melema’s character, although Savonarola arouses a more intense 
interest towards its close. Where in the whole range of English lit- 
erature is there a character of such slow, gradual moral deterioration 
as Tito Melema’s? Such wonderful touches, such exquisite pencilling, 
revealing by a single expression as much of a life as one look, one 
rapidly-shifting expression of face does of a character, or a single 
lightning flash of a landscape. From the gentle, joyous, amiable 
youth, to the selfish, false, hollow man, the transition is slow but sure. 
But what is to save such a nature as Tito’s from this inevitable down- 
ward progress? With terrible skill she lays bare the disease, but 
where is the remedy? True it is men do not act up to their own 
sense of right, or to their own standard of right. If a nian knocks 
his neighbor down for saying that he has lied or cheated when he 
knows that he has done so, his own conscience will hardly acquit him. 
But if there is no stronger influence bearing upon him than the world’s 
opinion or his own conscience, are these sufficient to brace his char- 
acter to persistent self-denial, uprightness, purity? Not so; in 
trumpet-tongues human nature replies to us from all ages of the world: 
“We are not able to do these things of ourselves.” Romola’s religion, 
as that of George Eliot’s characters has become now, is almost entirely 
subjective. What she attains after the tragedy of her life has done its 
work, is not clear. She is calmer — it brought some calmness to be rid 
of Tito; gentle human affections, the soft green of a soul desolated 
by passion’s scorching fires, are around her life. But where is aught 
of a clearer faith and a better hope? What an opportunity to have 
led her, after her disappointment in Tito and in Savonarola, to the per- 
fect human nature of the Divine Man! But in Romo/a, you feel, with 
all its grand and solemn moral thoughts, that you are standing on 
shifting sand ; there is no foundation for them; “like the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” they will “melt into thin air.” Strange it is how 
subtly a writer’s own belief impresses the mind of the reader. Who 
ever doubts that Shakspeare: or Scott believed in the Christian 
religion? In the latter part of the book our interest centres almost 
wholly in Savonarola. \ His character is a complicated and interesting 
one, and yet not singular in the world’s history. We are reminded of 
Cromwell, and of Mahomet, in its strange compound of truth and 
falsehood, of disinterestedness and self-seeking, of sincerity and self- 
deception. Unless the aim is high and steadfast, and self-knowledge 
and humility great, such a character will be produced under certain 
circumstances — perhaps more or less under all circumstances — 
bearing testimony to the words of the Bible, “The heart is deceitful 
above all things.” In Savonarola’s retractions and re-retractions, we 
almost doubt him and the reality of his faith. George Eliot is skil- 
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ful in portraying such characters ; Silva is one of them, and Bulstrode 
another, though the latter is less noble than the othér two, as yielding 
to temptation for money shows a lower humanity than for love or am- 
bition. 

In Middlemarch we feel from the opening chapter that there is no 
objective truth in Dorothea’s religion. This is far more conspicuous 
than has heretofore appeared. She is after a manner sincere, but her 
religion, such as it is, begins and ends in the deep enthusiasm of her 
own nature. Look at the superstition contained in her writing a letter 
to her dead husband and locking it upin a drawer. It is always thus: 
where there is no faith there is superstition, the perversion of faith. 
The spiritual nature must feed on the spirityal ; if it rejects truth it 
feeds on falsehood. “I used to pray so much,” said Dorothea ; “ now 
I hardly ever pray.” Will Ladislaw is the most attractive man in the 
book ; gifted, gay, versatile ; with the susceptibilities and fascinations 
of genius. He lingers in the neighborhood purposely to be near 
Dorothea, although forbidden by her husband, his kinsman, to whom 
he was under pecuniary obligations, to visit his house. There is 
nothing in the book that condemns such a course, and no effort on 
Ladislaw’s part to resist it. With no higher motives than such as the 
world required some years ago, honor would have forbidden a man’s 
lingering near a woman who was entwining herself around his affec- 
tions—that woman being the wife of his benefactor. “ All lovely 
art,” says Ruskin, “is rooted in virtue ; so it bears fruit of virtue, and 
is didactic in its own nature.” One of George Eliot’s towers of 
strength is her fine thoughts ; she cannot write without being thought- 
ful; but compare one of the finest thoughts in Middlemarch with 
one of the finest in her earlier works and there is deterioration, 
less earnestness and strength and power. Not in the whole of 
George Eliot’s works down to Middlemarch did I notice an effort 
in conversation or a piece of labored wit or humor. The humor is 
light, airy, spontaneous, flashing from the soul ; but in the first part 
of Middlemarch the conversation is tedious. The effect of the book, 
on the whole, in regard to marriage is exceedingly sad. You put it 
down with the feeling that there is something very wrong somewhere 
in the social condition of things which keeps uncongenial people 
together. Death comes opportunely to relieve Dorothea, which it may 
not do in real life. What then? It is probable that romantic young 
girls will go on marrying creatures of their own imagination instead 
of mere ordinary mortals, and young men pretty girls of whose real 
character they know little or nothing. Apart from the divine law on 
this subject, would it be better for the world, or eventually for the indi- 
viduals themselves, for them to separate? Nor is there any need for 
the failure of life’s highest purpose, as represented by Dorothea and 
Lydgate, in an uncongenial marriage. Could anything have made 
life a failure to Washington or Lee? Or to a dozen good women 
whom we have known? The Pre/ude (omitted in the paper edition) 
smacks of the puerile complaints of the day in regard to woman’s 
“mission” and duty. George Eliot should rise above this ; her mind 
should take a wider, higher range ; but where the key-note is false, 
all else is discord. “Some women,” she says, “demand an epic life, 
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whose loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained goodness are 
dispersed among hindrances, instead of centring in some long-recog- 
nisable deed.” Is there no epic “to which poetry never gave voice” 
in the life of the faithful, loving wife and mother? Is there none 
hidden in the lives of the St. Theresas of society—~old maids? But 
the life and immortality brought to light by the Gospel shed not a ray 
athwart the darkness of Middkmarch marriages. George Eliot cannot 
now portray a true Christian character; and her great, many-sided 
spirit seems to be sinking slowly and with apparent calmness into 
night. The onward impulse is failing ; the light of the lesser satellites, 
thought and humor, is waning: will it go into the blackness of 
darkness? 
ANNIE E, JOHNS. 
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A the many beautiful and neglected old gardens in Rome, 
none is more beautiful or more neglected than the garden of 
St. Onofrio. It is the more exquisite in its decay as it is connected 
with some of the very tenderest recollections of Italian history, and 
its beauty has the pathos of those old conventual gardens that are fast 
going out of fashion in the Eternal City, and which once were filled 
with artistic or musical recluses, the glory of their time. Any loiterer 
may see them any day from the Trophies of Marius to the Ponte 
Rotto, and from the Popolo Gate to San Gregorio —~ those high, an- 
tique, dust-covered walls running miles along the powdered highways, 
with a wealth of stifled vegetation peeping dolorously over them, or 
with a gargoyle-like spout communicating with some unseen reservoir 
and sprinkling the idle saunterer as he ventures near ; walls the most 
uninteresting in the world, an architectural ennui, a yawn incarnate, 
a heaped-up misery cemented for eternity by the sun of Etruria ; walls 
that have baked and blazed almost from the times of Diocletian, or 
were perhaps constructed from the baths of that politic emperor. 
These highways run smothering along two such walls half the length 
of Rome, gasping in their own dust, and flinging it remorselessly in 
the face of passers-by. Along the Esquiline, where the Romans used 
to cast their dead, and which afterward blossomed into the elegant 
gardens of Maecenas, just such a highway runs, connecting the obelisk 
of Santa Maria Maggiore with the holy precinct of the Santa Scala 
and St. John Lateran. In the five months of rainless summer these 
roads are shoe-deep in pulverised dust, as white but not as sweet as 
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the dust-like poisons which the Borgias administered to their enemies. 
The floating remnant of the Empire, and perhaps many a famous 
statue described by Pliny, ground to powder and used for cement, and 
many a column from the Portico of Octavia, hover in this intolerable 
nuisance that plagues the Capuchin in his nocturnal tramps, and 
pesters everybody during the Roman midsummer. 

Uninteresting as these walls may appear, it is often the case that 
they encircle spots consecrated by history, illumined by art, and em- 
bellished with every material of delightful romance. In more than 
one case their gray arms embrace cyclopean baths, whose marble 
reservoirs, porticos, colonnades and peristyles beheld the sports or 
the wantonness of Caracalla and. Titus ; in others are vineyards of 
grapes as old as the Antonines, and others tell of crypts where 
through lingering ages lay the bodies of Christian martyrs in the 
awful catacombs beneath. To the poetic traveller indeed, who may 
be acquainted with Petrarch’s canzoni or the stateliness of Dante, or 
with the wisdom and wit of early Italian literature, nothing can be’ 
more attractive than just such time-worn walls, purple-stained perhaps 
with medizval siege, battered by internecine war, overgrown with 
grape or mignonette, and containing brotherhoods of friars who keep 
up the traditions of the place, and awaken in the transient visitor 
some of the infectious enthusiasm that seems to linger about such 
haunts of religious recluses. There the past is the present, and its 
presence lends the charm that lurks in ambuscade for whosoever 
visits such places. That sunset over the Campagna which we have 
just witnessed, is a sunset of Innocent the Third ; those fire-haunted 
clouds that loiter on the horizon are the clouds that cast their shadow 
on St. Francis as he fell down before the feet of the pontiff and en- 
treated liberty to found his great order; and yonder church is the 
basilica where St. Francis and St. Dominic, the twin caryatids of 
mendicancy and the rosary, met and parted. There is everything to 
keep fresh the illusive charm of convent-life in the Dark Ages ; for is 
not this the well designed by Messer Michele Agnolo, and those the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico, and those beautiful bronze-cast doors of 
Messer Ghiberti the same that were esteemed worthy of Paradise in 
the sixteenth century? 

It is one of the glories of Rome to have many such convents, con- 
vents into whose architectural secrets no foot save the bare feet of the 
frair ever penetrates, rich in sacred art, rich in religious memories, 
rich in shadows wherein artfui allegorists, like Hawthorne, love to 
find colors for morbid romance. There is something awe-inspiring 
about these huge, irregular, five-fiano’d piles, where the rubbish of 
successive ages has accumulated, or where are found the painted 
doll-babies, the damdinos of pre-Raphaelites, side by: side with ex- 
quisite marbles from Canova’s workshop. So new and so old, so 
venerable and so frivolous, so ample and so niggardly, with their tiny 
cells for mystic and cenobite, and their vast refectories, their lavish- 
ness in court-yards and their stinginess in accommodations, their minia- 
ture oratories and their magnificent spaces swelling sumptuously into 
domes and baptisteries, the architectural meeting-point of the Tiber 
and the Bosphorus. Some of them have perhaps been reared after 
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the heroic drawings of Brunelleschi ; others number among their trea- 
sures marble archbishops or mighty Judiths from the chisel of Dona- 
tello ; and there are some along whose mouldering corridors’ Giotto 
or Leonardo had painted divinely sad heads of Dante or Apostles at 
a Last Supper. Nobody, to look at the exterior of these buildings, 
would dream of the unique inner-world which they have housed and 
nurtured ; for inquisitions have gone forth from them, reconciliations 
of potentates have taken place in theth, eloquent monks like Savona- 
rola have thundered there, or monks of genius whose very finger-tips 
thrilled with art, like Fra Angelico, have covered their walls with 
angels and madonnas, as in the sunny convent of San Marco; or 
alternate monk and man of the world, like Benvenuto Cellini, once 
lived there, whose hands were now imbrued in blood, now busy with 
wondrous goblets of ivory, and now moulding in bronze the Perseus 
of the Zoggie. Fathers of the Church who burnt lamps before the 
bust of Plato, and walked and talked with the philosophic Medici, 
pored in these chosen retreats over the massy folios that now support 
the spider’s loom in the Ambrosian or the Laurentian library ; pos- 
sibly in one Da Vinci grew into the musician, sculptor, architect, en- 
gineer, painter and scientist that contemporaries marvelled at, mar- 
vellous alike to them and tous, There was nothing of art or archi- 
tecture or courtly embellishment which these grim monasteries did 
not possess and lavish on the devotees who endowed or frequented 
them. 

How silent they all seem to-day—these once sunny and lordly 
seminaries of a by-gone day, with their great gardens overgrown with 
weeds and brambles, unfrequented by meditative feet, uncheered save 
by the lovely charity of Italian sunshine, unadorned even by the cab- 
bages which Diocletian boasted of after laying aside the purple of 
empire! There is a pathos in them that is indescribable. The long 
comidors are empty ; the rats scamper across the vacant refectories ; 
the oratories still shine with the mystic lamp, but there are no wor- 
shippers ; the friar who roams about within them is ignorant and 
superstitious ; the gates hang ajar; the doors creak; a plaintive 
melancholy dwells everywhere; the plague of malaria has driven 
away all but a few plague-stricken contadini; and you look through 
iron gates into yawning churches, sumptuous in adornment and 
silence, as dead and as musty as the bells in their campanile. These 
convents and their tributary churches—for there are everywhere 
spaces sundered from the rest for the beautiful purposes of prayer — 
were once in the sunrise of art liké the very sunrise in color: apse 
and tribune and nave blazed with frescoes ; they were the picture- 
galleries, the sculptors’ studios, the museums, the a/e/iers of their 
time ; both Portico and Academy, villa and palace, schools of diplo- 
macy, and retreats whither the wearied politician or the disappointed 
scholar withdrew to spend—mayhap in the bright Florentine at- 
mosphere or among the glorious scenery of Valombrosa—the rem- 
nant of their days. Guelf and Ghibelline, Padleschi and Piagnoni, 
Medicist or Savonarolist, Lazarus and Dives, put up at them as at 
hotels, just as we find still the case in Alpine or primitive regions of 
Europe. Monarchs did not disdain to retire to them: a king of 
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Naples laid aside the royal ornaments to become a Jesuit anchoret ; 
and long lines of warlike pontiffs performed menial offices in them 
before ascending the chair of St. Peter. 

But, nowadays, neglected, often ruinous, difficult of access, damp 
when entered, dismal when contemplated, vermin-haunted if slept in, 
stale with many generations of incense propagating other broods of 
foul odors, every chink seamed with the lush vegetation of the South, 
every fresco dimmed by the exhalations of the censer or whitewashed 
by the monks— these interesting spots still abide with us from the 
past, and silently put in their protest against the utilitarianism of the 
times. How easy it is, following the outlines of the Aurelian wall, to 
stumble upon many an ancient monastery of this sort, utterly deserted, 
utterly unclad in the ivy that makes England so lovely, having in 
their appearance something infinitely dejected, appealing to the im- 
agination with the utmost force of picturesque eloquence, memorials 
it may be of the munificence of some Coloma or Piccolomini, having 
sculptured over their massy portals the bees of the Barberini or the 
dogs of the Buonarotti. The shining summers of Italy serve only to in- 
crease their gloom ; and if you look carefully you can discover among 
the purple mists of the Alban Hills others perched upon inaccessible 
crags, swimming in the luxurious light of the far-stretching Campagna, 
clothing themselves in purple air, but, nevertheless, empty and for- 
lorn as any Etruscan tomb. The air around Rome isa sphere, an 
opal, giving forth at the touch of the summer or autumnal sun all its 
opalescent hues, falling about tower and bridge, and convent and 
tombs on the Appian, and monasteries on distant hills, and the 
violet peak of Soracté with a strange magnificence ; just the most be- 
witching of draperies for memorial landscape, just the light to re- 
member the Lucomos and the Czsars, the popes and the priors in, just 
the ineffable beauty that makes of a ruined convent something 
sweeter than the faces of Correggio, something more touching than the 
exile of Dante. 

Just such an old convent, just such an old garden, are the convent 
and garden of St. Onofrio in the Borgo, at Rome. It nestles on the 
height above the palace which Raphael made famous by his Galatea, 
toward the historic slope of the Janiculan, overlooking the boat-shaped 
Isle of the Tiber, itself part and parcel of the majestic past. For in 
one of the palaces near lived the famous bankers who féted Leo the 
Tenth, and then cast into the Tiber the sumptuous plate upon which 
the entertainment had been served; in another were memorials of 
Christina of Sweden and her court; and in the quaint corner-house, 
on the way up to the delightful grounds of the Villa Doria, tradition 
whispers, dwelt the Fornarina, the sweetheart of Raphael, whose por- 
trait hangs beside Guido’s Beatrice in the Palazzo Barberini. Among 
all these illustrious memories of prince and palace, art and heart, 
aloft on its own elevation, commanding one of the exquisite views in 
the Trastavere, or rather courting this exquisite view as a guerdon for 
those who have toiled up the steep hillside, rises St. Onofrio. At 
Angelus and Ave Maria,— the dawn and dusk of the Roman day,— 
its chimes are heard in symphony with their innumerable brotherhood, 
filling the air with melody and startling the /orastieri with their 
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musical jangling. It isa a pari | of Hieronymite friars, antique of 
aspect, with a broad flight of steps leading up to it, and a small quad- 
rangle paved with brick and furnished with parapet and stone 
benches, hospitably receiving the visitor at the top. ‘The entrance is 
through a fzazzetfa crowded with slabs and monuments of defunct 
worthies, through which a pale young Hieronymite brother, clad in 
black, conducts you to the church—a fanciful old affair indeed. The 
pavement is sunken; the chapels are numerous, and incongruously 
heaped together; the walls are overloaded with Domenichino’s 
pictures ; the altar-pictures are too big for the altars, and the altars 
too small for the rows of candle-sticks and silver hearts ; everywhere 
there are tablets and sepulchres, spaces full of dim carvings, domes 
lifting themselves heavily into sphered twilight, faintly illumined by 
mural paintings ; sudden darknesses caught and sealed up between 
twilight pillars, and sudden radiances falling athwart half-concealed 
statues ; clumps of congregated shadow here and there, and here and 
there the toiling limbs of huge cherubs uplifting vases of holy water, 
with a sunbeam trembling like a prayer upon it: altogether a curious, 
crowded, inartistic, interesting church, enriched by’Giotto and Leon- 
ardo, but rich beyond compare in the possession of the ashes of Tor- 
quato Tasso. 

It was in November, 1594, that Tasso knocked at the door of this 
convent, and said to the monks who came forward to receive him: 
“ My fathers, I am come to die among you!” After years of perse- 
cution, allured by brilliant promises, Tasso had come to Rome to be 
publicly crowned on the Capitol like Petrarch, over two hundred 
years before, He was broken in health, he had become liable to fits 
cf madness, his great poem had been stolen from him and surrepti- 
tiously published, he had been assailed on all sides by pedants, mis- 
understood, baffled, imprisoned, in frequent peril, and journeying 
from Ferrara to France, and from France to Sorrento, often in pov- 
erty, often in disgrace: it is no wonder that he met his kind hosts with 
this memorable exclamation, and lay down in the cell prepared for 
him, ready for the closing scene of his existence. There are few faces 
more touching than the face of Tasso; it possesses a beauty within 
which lies a world of sadness, for his whole fate is imprinted upon it. 
There is not in it the merry roguishness that hovers like a flower 
round the lips of Boccaccio, nor is there the tragical sombreness of 
Dante, or the voluptuousness of Alfieri, But there is a something 
tender, weak, noble, moving, worthy of the singer of Godfrey and 
Tancred. The pointed beard, the close-shaven hair, the large, dark 
Neapolitan eye, the doublet and knee-breeches, the silk stockings and 
dainty frills, the sallow complexion and impassioned brow that could 
flush richly with exulting thought ; the pensive and yet proud tender- 
ness immersing the whole in the very dew of genius: how curiously does 
all this accord with our preconceived notion of the chivalrous lover of 
Leonora and Lucrezia D’Este, the poet of the delivered Jerusalem, 
the passionate student of Sorrento, the visionary minstrel. of Crusades, 
with more eloquence than St. Bernard, and more fervor than many a 
pilgrim who dipped his scallop-shell in the consecrated waters.. He 
seems a figure too weak, too womanlike, in the best sense, for those 
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tumultuous ages,—a gentle spirit that dreamed gloriously, but failed 
in action,— no lute-player or improvisatore, and yet neither warrior 
nor saint ; but a poet mystical and contemplative, imbued with the 
languor of Neapolitan associations, impregnated with the soft air of 
Sorrento, versed in sunny and splendid scenes where he was observer 
simply, sensitive to all the minute pageantry and paraphernalia of 
Italian courts, effeminate somewhat by the absence of heroic virtues, 
thrilled to the quick by winning music, costly furniture, flashing wit, 
rich dresses, lordly dinners, houses, brilliant services in great cathe- 
drals mysteriously fragrant with incense and women ; a lover of pomp 
and high living, richly alive through five powerful senses t6 the world 
as it then was, variegated by costume, superstition, rivalry, and the 
luxury of opulent nobles. It is impossible not to see all this in the 
luxurious verse of the Gerusalemme, as the large untroubled stanzas 
curl over like great billows and break upcn the ear. There is a 
sentiment as of the ample moonl Adriatic sweeping dreamily up the 
marble steps of Venetian palaces as the gondoliers sing or waft their 
hearse-like vessels along ; as if something mellow, and voluminous, 
and vast, touching the ear and making it tremble with sweet sounds. 
It was fitting for such a nature,—- the incarnation of music,— to with- 
draw to the cloister, and there, after a life passed amongst such play- 
fellows, devoutly prepare for death. Tassc was sick. “I am come,” 
wrote he to a friend, “to begin my conversation in heaven in this 
elevated place, and in the society of these holy fathers.” “ During 
the fourteen days of his illness,” continues the historian, “he became 
perfectly absorbed in the contemplation of divine subjects, and upon 
the last day of his life, when he received the papal absolution, he ex- 
claimed: ‘I believe that the crown which I looked for upon the 
Capitol is to be changed for a better crown in heaven.’” Through- 
out the last night a monk prayed by his side till the morning, when 
Tasso was heard to murmur: “In manus tuas, Domine!” and then 
he died. The archives of St. Onofrio have this entry: “Torquato 
Tasso, illustrious from his genius, died thus in our monastery of S. 
Onofzio. In April, 1595, he caused himself to be brought here, that 
he might prepare for death with greater devotion and security, as he 
felt his end approaching. He was received courteously by our 
fathers, and conducted to chambers in the /ggia, where everything 
was ready for him. Soon afterwards he became dangerously ill, and 
‘desired to confess and receive the most Holy Sacrament from the 
prior. Being asked to write his will, he said that he wished to be 
buried at S. Onofrio, and he left to the convent his crucifix and fifty 
scudi for alms, that as many masses might be said for his soul, in the 
‘manner that is read in the book of legacies in our archives. Pope 
‘Clement VIII. was requested for his benediction, which he gave amply 
for the remission of sins. In his last days he received extreme unc- 
tion, and then, with the crucifix in his hand, contemplating and kiss- 
ing the sacred image, with Christian contrition and devotion, being 
surrounded by our fathers, he gave up his spirit to the Creator, on 
April 25th, 1595, between the eleventh and twelfth hours (z. ¢. between 
7 and 8 a. M.), in the fiftieth year of his age. In the evening his 
body was interred with universal concourse in our church, near the 
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steps of the high altar ; the Cardinal Aldobrandini, under whose pro- 
tection he had lived during the last years, being minded to erect him, 
as soon as possible, a handsome sepulchre, which, however, was never 
carried into effect.” 

And so Tasso fell asleep in this very room, two hundred and seventy- 
five years ago, with this crucifix in his hand. What a quaint winsome 
little room it is,too! It is full of sunshine, and there is a view toward 
the Vatican upon which the sick poet must have feasted many a time 
before his death. A cinque-cento escritoire, some autograph letters, a 
bust, the bedstead upon which he died, a chair, a plaster-cast of his fea- 
tures taken after death, are reverently kept as relics of this famous 
visit. The room is approached by a long /oggia amply lighted by 
small square casemented openings, through which flooding sunshine 
streams and falls upon the uneven brick floor. It was the tidiest and 
cheerfullest of cloisters in this tender morning light—so clean, so 
sweet, so calm, that one ceased to wonder why men came there to pass 
their lives and forget the world with all its vicissitudes. It was the spot 
of all spots in the world for sunshiny thankfulness, and the inner peace 
which recluses seek after as their pearl of great price. The sweet 
genius of Tasso it is that has left behind it the stillness and the bright- 
ness that were after all innate to it— golden characteristics for any 
place, but especially for the meek precincts of the cloister. As you 
enter the door of the cell, the first thing you see is Tasso standing before 
you, casting a most perfect shadow, and apparently about to step for- 
ward and bid you welcome. So life-like is the figure, so perfect the 
shadow on the wall, that for a moment you doubt the evidences of your 
senses and are ready to meet the figure half-way. It is only painted 
on the wall—a delusive shadow. And before you have recovered 
from your astonishment, the monk begins to chant his dreary round of 
cicerone twaddle, as if you were an altar and he the officiating priest. 
We escaped from the jaws of this padre as soon as possible, and thank- 
ing God and San Julian—like Boccaccio’s heroes—— were shown, or 
rather shuffled (for it was unlawful), into the most delightful of old 
convent gardens, full of cabbages, and grapes as old as the Cesars, 
falling gently towards the Tiber, abounding in picturesque dilapida- 
tion, and with views over the Campagna and its gem-like mountains 
such as only S. Onofrio affords. The garden was full of the scent of 
ripening muscats ; sugar-loving bees and wasps were busy in it ; the 
musky vegetation of summer luxuriated along the walls and alleys ; 
the August sun smote blindingly on the house-tops below, and the air 
tingled with the heat. Far below stole the Tiber beneath the Bridge 
of St. Angelo, where Bernini’s statues, like petits-maitres, cut their capers 
in the air; beyond lay the meadows of Cinzinnatus yellow and sun- 
burnt ; the golden archangel a-top of St. Angelo shone afar and seemed 
to exult over the heathen mausoleum ; the obelisk in the Piazza del 
Popolo lifted aloft its mystic flame-point, as if again before the temple 
of the sun at Heliopolis ; and the broad streets that diverge from it 
and run through civilised Rome, were cleared for the twelve o’clock 
siesta. It was the fierce Roman noonday. The old garden was filled 
with an almost Assyrian light. On a height at one end rose clumps 
of statuesque cypresses, lifting their arrowy foliage like loadstones into 
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the chiselled air ; near by was a pool of water, about which ivy climbed 
and clung, or failing of a support, ran in helpless wealth over the adja- 
cent ground. The oak planted by Tassc, which a storm thirty years 
ago nearly overthrew, spread its joyful leafage around and suggested 
associations as musical as the beech-tree of Melibceus. There was 
altogether something Vergiliar. in the place, something fit for a deli- 
cate amaboean eclogue or the sunny idleness of two fluting shepherds. 
In the little amphitheatre beyond, the antiquarians tell us that S. 
Filippo Neri, the foundre of the Oratorians, used to gather the children 
with a little silver bel: and preach to them. The gloomy church of 
this order has another of those colossal monasteries attached to it 
which abound in the city of the Santo Padre. If we are not mistaken, 


.it was in the square before this church that the citizens were one morn- 


ing gathered to listen to the marvellous improvisations of a little 
baker’s boy who turned out in after years to be —Metastasio. S. 
Filippo and his children must indeed have delighted in this venerable 
garden, venerable even then, and perhaps beautiful with all the trim- 
ness and culture of monkish science. ‘The monks were skilful horti- 
culturists. 

Every year, on the 25th of April, there is a festa of a peculiar kind 
celebrated at S. Onofrio. The Academia assembles, and Tasso’s bust, 
sculptured from. the plaster-cast and crowned with laurel, is placed in 
the centre of the amphitheatre. Music accompanied by declamations 
and eulogies diversifies the entertainment, and keeps green and sweet 
the memory of the poet. April in Italy is an exquisite month, airy 
and light and picturesque, showing its wantonness by the outbreak of 
a thousand ficwers, a thousand landscapes painted with shadow, 
shower and sunbeam, more affluent in all these than our sunset lands, 
more inclining to the embonpoint of summer, less etherealised to the 
airy slenderness of our spring, and sprinkling its mountains and mists 
with a bloom that is delicious. It makes all the convent gardens in 
Rome frolic with roses and camellias, and whosoever walks under the 
parapet of the Giardini Colonna at this happy time is saluted with a 
carnival of bright blossoms. Nothing is prettier than the spring when 
it has stolen into one of these ancient gardens and made its wilder- 
nesses sing with roses, or when the summer heats have set the soil 
afire and made it burst forth into magical verdure. The gardens of 
the Vestals then become the gardens of Adonis. Ivy ont eglantine 
climb the walls like thieves ; glorious clumps of cactus pile one over 
the other their prickly towers ; citron and olive have appeared as at 
the wand of a black-artist ; palm and umbrella-pine catch the con- 
tagious green, and the infection spreads to the bulbs that have slept 
in stupor through the winter. Abbot and friar ejaculate “ Maria Ver- 
gine!” at the fertility. Then is the time to visit S. Onofrio and enjoy 
the loveliness of its vineyard, its glassy pool, its trailing creepers, its 
acclivities enamelled like a goldsmith’s counter, its obelisk-like cy- 
presses, and all the genial recollections of the place. The Hieron- 
ymite brothers are kind, and for a paolo are glad enough to tell you 
all they know about the illustrious ashes that rest within their church. 
One of the sweetest of Madonna-faces greets you over the convent 
door, covered with glass and blurred by the finger of time, but still 
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having gathered to itself such ineffable sweetness as the shepherd-boy 
Giotto sometimes knew how to put into his female heads. On the 
staircase above is a famous Leonardo, having the same smile of volup- 
tuous irony that characterises almost all of this master’s work, held in 
great awe and reverence by the monks. Within the church are vari- 
ous awe-inspiring relics seldom profaned to heretical curiosity. There 
is a tranquillity in its interior that falls tenderly around you like a per- 
fume and lays a quiet hand on your irreverent investigations. ‘The 
cicerone speaks in whispers ; there is a mid-day twilight through aisle 
and transept ; the very tombs hold their breath as if afraid to trouble 
the serenity of the place, and right before you in the duskiest, serenest 
spot is the tomb of Tasso. The light falls through the window on a 
magnificent mass of sculptured Carrara recently erected to Torquato’s 
memory, but there is no pathos in it as in the antique slab whereon 
the monks record that Messer Torquato Tasso, son of Bernardo, has 
found a resting-place there. 
J. A. H. 








AGNES, 


I. 
URELY there hangs a dimmer shine 
Over the sky than a month ago; 
And it seems to me this soughing pine 
Has tears in its voice,—it is sobbing so! 
Yonder a lonely robin weaves 
Whole heart-breaks into his plaintive weet; 
And even the scarlet maple leaves 
Fall with a sigh about my feet: 
And the Indian summer haze droops wan, 
— Agnes has gone! 


II. 
There is the reason:— Out of the sky, 
Purpied and paled with dreamy mist, 
Shaken from breezy wafts that lie 
Calmed in their isles of amethyst,— 
Gurgling from every bird that croons, 
Heard in the leaf-fall,— heard in the rain, 
Under the nights and under the noons, 
Ever there sounds the sad refrain, 
Throbbing and sobbing over and on, 
—‘Agnes has gone’! 
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Ii. 

Ah, for the 4/4,— who bear to miss = 

Out of their lives, this life how rare! 
~ Tender, so tender !—an angel’s kiss 

Hallowed it daly unaware: 

Gracious as sunshine,— sweet as dew 
Shut in a lily’s golden core, 

Fragrant with goodness through and through, 
Pure as the spikenard Mary bore, 

Pensive as twilight,—calm as dawn, 

— Agnes has gone. 


Iv. 
Close by the side of our Hero lay, 
(Said she not so?) the darling down; 
Close, that the shadowings of the bay 
Jointly her resting-place may crown: 
Has she not borne her woman’s part, 
Bitterness, exile, loss,—as he ? 
Pillow we then on the royal heart, 
Daughter with father,— Lee with Lee,— 
Soothed, that to Azim, though from ws withdrawn, 
Agnes has gone. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








SCENES, INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


No. V—THE GREEKS ON THE SEA, AND THE FIRST 
FIRE-SHIPS, 


Thy glory, Salamis! 
And thine, Mycale! now new lustre gain. 


Tue SEA AS THE FIELD FoR GRECIAN ENTERPRISE. 


VERY person who travels in Greece is struck with the fact that 
a very large part of its surface—a larger than, even if a well- 
read man, he had supposed —is covered with mountains ; and these 
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mountains are very generally lofty and rugged, and very few portions 
of them susceptible of cultivation. Hence an unusually large propor- 
tion of this famous little country is composed of unarable land ; and 
though some of the valleys and alluvial plains cf Greece seem to be 
of inexhaustible fertility, yet, from causes that may well be conjectured, 
a great deal of the soil of that country has no doubt been undergoing 
impoverishment for ages past. One who goes there still finds agri- 
culture in most districts in a low state, and in some interior parts the 
very implements and modes of tillage which were in vogue some two 
thousand years ago are still in use—among the former the old ox- 
goad being still sometimes seen. 

On the other hand, let any one look at the map of Greece, and he 
will be struck with the fact of its being so peninsular, and I may add, 
so insular. The mainland portion projects down into the Mediterra- 
nean, reaching to the farthest point of extension of any European 
land ; and it is remarkably indented everywhere with bays and gulfs, 
and almost cut in two by the sea at the Corinthian Isthmus. The 
traveller in Greece seldom passes even a few hours without catching 
from some elevated point a glimpse of the deep blue waters that en- 
viron the country, if he does not find himself making his way along 
some shore where they almost lave his feet. A large part of the in- 
habitants of continental Greece are situated conveniently for engag- 
ing in maritime pursuits. Then a large fraction of the Greek terri- 
tory and people is strictly insular. As your vessel “rounds” the 
southerly capes, she finds herself in such a crowd of islands as is not 
very comfortable any rough night that a sailor wants “sea room.” 
They are everywhere in sight as you sail up the Archipelago ; and if 
one happens to land at the island and flourishing commercizl city of 
Syra, and ascends to the top of the conical hill which forms the 
“Latin town” (of Roman Catholic Greeks), the beautiful watery ex- 
panse that meets the eye looks almost like a lake ; it is so surrounded 
by the isles which he will then see were so aptly by the ancients called 
the “ Cyclades ” [Kyclades], or Islands of the Circle. These islands 
of the A°ge#an, which so dot its bosom and make the outposts of its 
shores, do not much invite the hand of tillage ; for they look like 
mountains sleeping on the sea-surface ; and while there are some ex- 
ceptions, the larger part of most of them is hardly arable. But the 
effect of all this is readily seen. The islander of this sea, we may 
say, is born and cradled to the music of its waters ; and while he is 
yet a boy, he learns to buffet its waves in swimmimg, to pull the oar, 
and to manage the helm and sail, even if it be but of a butterfly- 
looking “caique,” and its cerulean waters form the inviting field of 
his enterprise and bold endeavor. 


THE DEVELOPMENT FROM THESE CAUSES. 


Add to this that Greece occupies almost a mid-way position in that 
great heart of the world, always so well styled the Midland Sea, by 
which commerce reaches the shores of three great continents, and 
that she is right in the track from the Mediterranean-to Constanti- 
nople and the Black Sea, and one will see that circumstances emi- 
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nently combine to make the Greeks very much a maritime and 
commercial people. Hence some of the ancient Greek republics, 
¢. g. Athens, the capital of sterile Attica ; Augina, Sicyon, Corinth, and 
her “daughter” Corcyra, owed their power and wealth mainly to the 
sea, and Greek colonies spread themselves as they did in ancient 
days ; and it has been remarked in these papers how the Greek sub- 
jects of Turkey were always its sailors and traders. We have seen 
too how modern Greek commerce, and the wealth that it earned, 
were the means, beginning with the latter years of the last century, 
of bringing to Greece the advanced science and the civilisation of 
Western Europe. But another effect was produced toward the prepa- 
ration for the resurrection of the Grecian nationality. Greek sailors 
were to act a most important and notable part in the great struggle 
for independence. Even so far back as 1787, Lambros Katsones, a 
bold seaman —a sea-Kleft — half-patriot, half-pirate, while the Czar 
and the Sultan were belligerent, fitted out a squadron of twelve small 
vessels under the Russian flag, and practised war and freebooting 
from the ports of Southern Mane, till having depredated on a French 
vessel, the Turks, with the help of a French frigate, broke him up. 

The Greek islanders had never had so much occasion to feel the 
evils of Turkish subjugation as their countrymen on the mainland. 
Except in the case cf Scio and a few other islands, their sea-girt rocks 
presented little to attract their self-indulgent masters. The large and 
fertile Euboea was the only one that ever drew many of them. But 
the habits of the island-men, and the effect of commerce and foreign 
intercourse in enlarging their ideas, predisposed them toward the effort 
for freedom. Hence, many of them entered into the “Hetaireia” 
combination ; and in the early part of the year 1821, almost as soon 
as the standard was raised in the Peloponnesus, nearly all parts of 
the Archipelago were in arms. 


THE WONDERS OF COMMERCE — CITIES SPRUNG FROM THE SEA. 


And now we come to a new era in the chronicles of Grecian mari- 
time war ; and the reader may judze for himself whether it does not 
furnish instances of daring intrepidity and splendid heroism which are 
not thrown into shade by the glories of ancient Greek naval prowess. 
How strange, we sometimes find reason to say, the changes which time 
and extrinsic circumstances operate upon localities and communities } 
Who, in the ancient days of Greece, would ever have dreamed that 
(as Gen. Gordon expresses it), “the naked and desert rocks of Ape- 
ropia, Tiparenus, and Psyra,” (represented by the modern names of 
Hydra, Spetzos, and Psara,) “would one day assert, with their fleets, 
the liberty of Hellas, as did those of Athens and A®gina in the Per- 
sian war?” These islands had hardly been inhabited until, some 
time during the last century, they were colonised by some poor families 
from Peloponnesus and Asia Minor ; who, beginning with scanty earn- 
ings as boatmen and fishermen, after a while came to be ship-owners 
and merchants. Very light burdens of taxation were laid on them, 
but they had to furnish a contingent of men to the Sultan’s navy ; that 
of Hydra, after it became prosperous, being 250, with an incidental 
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annual cost of $20,000. These islands too enjoyed a degree of muni- 
cipal liberty, being allowed by the Constantinople government to 
choose their own magistrates and manage their internal affairs ; and 
though this was attended, at times, with anarchical and turbulent 
scenes — reminding one of the abuses of the old Greek democracies — 
yet the spirit of liberty was nursed in the bosoms of the islanders by 
these institutions. The two former of the islands named were and 
still are inhabited by a population of Albanian descent, who were gen- 
erally, up to the period now spoken of, a rude, boisterous, illiterate, 
and rather intemperate people. The Psarians, being of Asiatic Greek 
descent, show, along with their activity and enterprise, the more pliant 
and mercurial temper which characterises their race. But the “con- 
tingent”’ men from these isles were esteemed the best in the Turkish 
service, during the time they were furnished, previous to the war ; 
being distributed to the three-deckers and vessels bearing an Admiral’s 
flag. 

In the profitable commerce which the wars of Western and Middle 
Europe, in the times of the first Napoleon, threw into the hands of the 
reviving maritime enterprise of the Greek race, Scio took a leading part. 
Psara, in fact, being in some proximity to that island, got what we may 
call its first start from the employment which Sciote merchants furnished 
to Psarian sailors. But the islands mentioned, in their commerce, soon 
came up abreast with Scio. And they furnished a different set of 
men, and were to act a far more efficient part than the last mentioned. 
Scio, from her locality, was too much under the lion’s paw ; and it was 
her fate, alas! to act the tragic part of suffering and ruin, The Hydriote, 
Spetziote, and Psarian seamen, hardy, bold, inured to sea-life, and 
having among them the singular custom which gave every sailor the 
liberty of taking a share in the cargo and the profits of a voyage; were 
thoroughly trained for the part which they were to enact in the struggle 
of 1821-8. Hydra, which lies off the coast of Argolis, and is quite 
inaccessible and defensible by nature, had, at the beginning of the 
war, a population of some 20,000, of whom 4000 were seamen ; Spetzos 
of 8000 ; Psara of 6000, which last number was greatly swelled, during 
the war, by refugees from the Asiatic coast. According to Pouque- 
ville, Hydra, some years before the war, “had a marine of 120 vessels, 
of the mean bulk of 375 tons, beside smaller ones — some built in her 
own ship-yards, and 5400 sailors.” There may have been some exag- 
geration on the part of his Greek authorities, but we may form an idea 
from these statistics. 

Commerce wrought wonders for these islands. Taking advantage 
of the European wars, they carried grain ——sometimes eluding block- 
ades to accomplish it—to markets where necessity put upon it the 
very highest prices ; and making sometimes even six or eight voyages 
a year, often doubling their investments in two of them, they realised 
most immense profits. The refinements and luxuries of civilised life 
came in with the flow of wealth and the intercourse now held with foreign 
parts. The,town of Hydra, though built on a rock so sterile that 
scarce any season can bring out vegetation upon it, was, at the time 
now spoken of, far the best-built city in Greece, and had very few 
equal to it in the Levant ; the houses being all constructed of white 
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stone, and those of the most wealthy and aspiring floored with costly 
marbles, and so elegantly furnished and built in such style that, in 
the language of an historian, “they would have passed for palaces, even 
in the cities of Italy.” 


THE REVOLUTION AMONG THE ISLANDS. 


What has been said about these islanders, who were to bear the most 
conspicuous part, on the seas, in the struggle for liberty, will apply in 
a degree to the inhabitants of the other insular parts of the Archipe- 
lago, as to their character, habits, and municipal privileges. Although, 
as already intimated, this part of the Greek population had not so 
much of motive for insurrection, in the actual suffering of oppression, 
as most of their countrymen, yet their religious hatred to the Moslems, 
the hope of such a rich harvest of plunder from wealthy Turks as they 
might reap, and the fact that the Turkish Admiralty had begun to 
press large sums of money out of the rich islanders by forcing law- 
suits into their own tribunals, greatly strengthened considerations of 
pure patriotism. Accordingly Spetzos hoisted the flag of liberty on 
the 9th of April, 1821 — about the time that Alexander Ypsilantes was 
making some of his first important movements, and a month after he 
had first raised the standard. Psara quickly followed the example. 
The wealthy aristocracy of Hydra hesitated. They had even sent off 
the “contingent ” for the Sultan’s navy. But the populace, under one 
Antonios Giconomos, took things into their own hands ; and the con- 
tingent, delayed at Skiathos by contrary winds, was recalled, and in- 
dependence proclaimed on the 28th. 

The Greek vessels— perhaps for protection against piracy — had 
been accustomed to go somewhat armed ; and the three islands now 
spoken of could, at that time, fit out a hundred sail of ships, brigs, 
and schooners, carrying each from twelve to twenty-four cannon, and 
manned by 7000 hardy and brave sailors. The first insurgent move- 
ment at sea was now made, by despatching Jakomakes Tombazes — 
whose name thus gained the honor of being the first of the naval com- 
manders of the war—with a squadron of fifteen Hydriote and Spetziote 
vessels, to arouse the Archipelago to revolt ; and he sailed around to 
the more important islands with a manifesto, a copy of which was 
affixed to his mainmast, proclaiming independence. ‘They were every- 
where received with enthusiasm. But this was not the sole effect of their 
mission. The Archipelago became alive with Greek vessels of every 
size and description, who swept the seas, from the Dardanelles down to 
Crete and Cyprus, capturing almost every Turkish trading-vessel sail 
ing on them, and generally putting to death every Moslem found on 
board ; for the long-cherished hate and revenge of ages were now not 
only finding vent, but were stimulated by the atrocities recently com- 
mitted upon their countrymen in Constantinople and elsewhere, and 
especially by those perpetrated upon their venerable Patriarch Grego- 
rios, in hanging him at the door of his cathedral in that city, and 
dragging his body through the streets. And, while we cannot justify 
all the deeds of sanguinary vengeance which that war put to the ac- 
count of the Greeks, very great allowance must be made for them, on 
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the ground of what they had suffered, and what they had in such a 
struggle to expect at the hands of their adversaries. 


TRUE STRENGTH OF THE GREEKS. 


The numbers of their sailing armaments and of the guns they carried, 
at this period, would seem to show considerable naval strength. But, 
for the purposes of war, it was a factitious show. Had the Greeks, 
with their skill and hardihood, been put in possession of the Sultan’s 
fleets, they would probably have passed the Dardanelles and bom- 
barded the Grand Seignior out of his seraglios. On the other hand, 
if the Turks had had brave and skilful officers and men to handle 
their large vessels to advantage, they might soon have annihilated the 
naval power of their revolted subjects. ‘The Greek vessels were mere 
commercial craft ; the cannon they carried were of light metal ; and 
the crews were not practised to naval warfare, and were too much 
possessed of the democratic idea — always so much loved by the 
Greeks — to make them good subjects of martial discipline. Indeed, 
the operation of this last, in some cf the maritime operations of the 
war, was very singular, and sometimes very unfavorable. But bravery, 
expertness, and the experience of seafaring life were on the side of 
the Greeks. And the odds against them, in the size and proper 
equipment of the hostile fleets, was now to be made up, in a great 
measure, by a remarkable and daring expedient of war, of which we 
shall presently see something, and to which the Greek revolutionary 
history has given an immortal celebrity. 

Squadrons now began to be detached, in various directions, from 
the islands above named. One of five vessels, from Spetzos, follow- 
ing a Turkish corvette and brig of war into the harbor of Milo, sur- 
prised the former and took the latter by boarding. With the vessels, 
they made the splendid capture of a field-train of a hundred brass 
cannon and 10,000 quintals (1,000,000 pounds) of powder—some 
Greek exaggeration, it may be, in the estimate, but still a splendid 
prize. Alas, however, for the evil which the purely democratic prin- 
ciple works sometimes — of which, in this “new world” of our hemi- 
sphere, we have had occasion to know a bad experience, on a larger 
scale. Instead of turning it over to the public service, the Spetziotes 
sold the artillery, divided the stores and equipments, and were even 
guilty of the folly of sinking the vessels in their own port, when they 
got them home ; as, where “everybody’s business is nobody’s,” no 
one was found to undertake fitting them out again. 


GLIMPSE OF A REMARKABLE PERSONAGE. 


And now first appeared upon the scene one of the marked charac- 
ters of this war, who has already been mentioned, in the account of 
the siege of Tripolitza, as having been present there. This was 
“H Kvpa* (Madame) Bobolina, the famous heroine of modern Greece. 
She was a wealthy Spetziote lady, whose husband had been put to 
death by the Turks at Constantinople, and her eldest son killed in 
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one of the first fights of the war at Argos. She undertook at her 
own expense to blockade the Argolic Gulf, and not only fitted out 
two vessels, but went on board, and for a time commanded them. It 
was after this, and in the latter stages of the siege there, that she ap- 
peared at Tripolitza to share the glory and the booty of its 
capture. Can ancient Greek story show more of the romance of 
persons and events than the modern? 


First ACHIEVEMENT OF THE BRULOTS. 


The time was now coming for the Greeks to make their first essay 
in the daring mode of naval warfare which was to throw such a light 
of glory upon the names of some of their sea-captains. This was 
the employment of fire-ships for the destruction of the large floating 
castles of the Turkish fleets, which were always the more unwieldy 
and exposed by reason of the unskilfulness and panic-fears of those 
who managed them ; for now suspicion on the one hand, and deser- 
tion on the other, had deprived them of the most valuable part of 
their former crews, the Greek “contingents.” After long prepara- 
tion, on the 19th of May, a Turkish squadron, consisting of one line- 
of-battle ship, three frigates, a corvette and two brigs, set sail from 
Constantinople toward the seas and shores of Greece. They lingered 
two weeks before they got out of the Straits. Meantime the islanders 
had mustered a fleet, thirty-six in number, of their vessels, and 
moved in the direction of the Ottomans. On their way they encoun- 
tered a Turkisk seventy-four gun ship coming to reinforce the enemy, 
and giving her chase, she reached the roadstead of Negropont, and 
took on board a reinforcement of troops. The Greek commanders 
holding a council, one of the captains proposed to try a fire-ship 
against her. This being approved, an old vessel was fitted up for 
the purpose, the method being of filling it with combustibles, a train 
being prepared to fire them. A bounty of one hundred dollars was 
engaged to each of the volunteers that formed the crew in the present 
case. Running in upon the enemy, their train was fired too soon, and 
the first attempt failed. Calms and contrary winds held them off for 
two days, but on the third day, linking together two brulots instead 
of one, they ran in through a fire of cannon and musketry, and 
clamped the grand prey at her bows with a pair of floating fire-fiends. 
In a few moments she was wrapped in flames, and the captain cut- 
ting her cables to allow her to drift ashore, she ran upon a sand-bank 
and '+:rned to the water’s edge. Terror and confusion spread wildly 
through the burning ship, and all took to their boats or jumped into 
the sea. But they were pursued by boats from the Greek squadron 
with terrible animosity, and it is said that five or six hundred per- 
ished. A simple and unpretending, but interesting, account of this 
affair has been preserved in print, as given in the Greek admiral’s 
journal, The news of it spread joy and animation among the Greeks, 
and struck such terror into their enemies that the Turkish fleet, which 
had just sailed out of them, retreated within the Dardanelles, and left 
the Greeks masters of the entire Archipelago. ‘Tombazes now had in 
his cap the first feather of success with the fire-ships. Miaoules and 
Kanares were to wear yet more splendid plumes. 
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Tue Fate or BEautiFUL KyYDONIA. 


But the glory of this first success was too soon shadowed by one of 
those sad calamities which were to be so much the cost of Grecian 
freedom. ‘The Greek city of Kydonia* had been founded forty years 
before on the shore of Asia Minor, under the auspices of an intelli- 
gent and public-spirited man of the clergy named Ckonomos, who 
obtained from the Porte most unusual privileges for the new corpora- 
tion ; for though the Sultan kept there a few officers of high rank to 
represent his authority, the Kydonians chose their magistrates from 
among themselves, and almost entirely managed their own affairs. 
Under this state of things the town so grew and flourished as to have 
in the year (1820) preceding the war, a population of thirty thousand, 
with 3000 stone-built houses, 40 oil-mills, besides soap-works and 
other manufacturing establishments, and two fine hospitals built and 
supported by the community, which was entirely Greek. But the 
chief glory of Kydonia was its “beautiful college,” one cf the two 
established by the Greeks previous to the revolution, the other being at 
Scio. The Kydonian college had at this time 300 students, and 
boasted of able professors. Ionia seemed to be once more the seat of 
Greek learning, as it was reviving. But sadly was its light extin- 
guished on those shores! 

The people of the place were too much exposed to danger to ven- 
ture readily into the great struggle. But the Pasha of Broussa, to 
secure their fidelity, sent the Kihaya Bey with some troops to occupy 
the town. The Greek fleet, now moving in triumph along the shores 
to encourage and protect insurrection, anchored at the entrance of 
the harbor. Shots being exchanged with their enemies who held the 
place, an engagement ensued ; the Greeks landed from boats ; the in- 
habitants, restraining themselves at first, but at length excited by the 
presence of their countrymen, and seeing their town doomed to de- 
struction by the conflict and the Turkish torches, joined in the 
dreadful mélée, and fired on the enemy from their windows and terraces. 
The Turks were driven out, but they helped the work of conflagra- 
tion as they went, and by midnight of the rsth of June, 1821, the 
heavens over the site of the once city of “The Quinces” were lurid 
with the light of her fiery ruin. Thousands of women, children and 
old men were received from their burning homes on board the Greek 
vessels, and an appeal in their behalf was made to their countrymen 
by the Admiral, which is still extant, in behalf of himself and “the 
fleet.” 

The fire-ship history is so brilliant and remarkable that it deserves 
a farther record, which will be given in another number. 

L. 





* Turkish ‘‘Aivali, or Haiva.i,” corresponding to the Greek name, given from the quince-trees 
there abounding. 
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NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


REPARATIONS for the approaching transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disc (December 8, 1874) have .been actively but quietly 
making, both here and abroad, for more than a twelvemonth. For 
accurate observation of the phenomenon, and especially for the spec- 
troscopic and photographic work in connection with the transit, it is 
requisite that the telescopes employed shall by proper mechanism be 
steadily and uniformly moved, so that when once directed upon the 
sun they shall, without the intervention of the observer, keep that 
luminary in the field of view throughout the observation. As the 
sun’s motion relative to the earth is continuous, it is obvious that the 
‘ordinary regulators of such mechanism, ¢.g. pendulums or balance- 
wheels, which regulate by periodically checking the motion, are inad- 
missible. Recourse is usually had either to conical pendulums or to 
vanes placed on the arms of the swiftest wheel in the train of clock- 
work. The latter, by the atmospheric resistance they provoke, reduce 
-the motion to uniformity. A coarse example of the former method is 
seen in the governor of a steam-engine, and of the latter in the 
common musical-box. M. Breguet of Paris, who has a world-wide 
fame as a maker of scientific chronometers, has undertaken to 
furnish the French expedition with an “isochronous regulator” for 
their telescopes. He employs three trains of clockwork with vanes 
symmetrically disposed around a vertical axle, and driven by a weight. 
Two important difficulties had to be surmounted. In the first place 
it was essential that these three trains should be precisely alike in 
dimension and mass. This result was finally attained. Next it was 
known that the revolutions of a wheel with vanes driven by a weight, 
are affected in exactly the same way as the vibrations of a pendulum, 
by variations in the force of gravity due to a change of latitude. 
Hence it was necessary to calculate the number of revolutions the 
regulator ought to make per second at Paris, where it was constructed, 
from the number it would be required to make at Yokohama, where 
the transit is to be observed. It turned out that it ought to make at 
Paris goo revolutions in 1003444, seconds. The regulator, as actually 
made, executed goo turns in periods varying from 10074; seconds to 
1007}, seconds under driving weights varying from 71 pounds to 38 
pounds, so that the utmost departure from uniformity was only about 
avez of the entire period. The most noteworthy point about the new 
regulator is that all its parts, down to the most minute details, were 
calculated from theory, and the artisan did nothing but construct the 
pieces according to the directions thus given, with the marvellous 
result already stated. “It is the first time in my long career,” re- 
marks M. Breguet, “that I have seen a plan based solely on theory 
succeed at the first trial.” 


M. Bert has recently presented to the French Academy a series of 
remarkable papers containing his researches on the influences of 
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varying barometric pressure of the air upon the phenomena of life. 
He finds that the death of an animal in compressed air is accom- 
panied by the same symptoms as in air of the ordinary pressure that 
is super-oxygenated. When the proportion cf oxygen dissolved in 
the arterial blood is 28 to 3c parts in 100, by volume, convulsions 
ensue, and these become fatal when the proportion reaches 35 parts 
in roo. These convulsions proceed, he finds, from a direct excite- 
ment of the spinal marrow, as is shown by their ceasing under the 
influence of anesthetics, and by their absence from a limb whose 
motor-nerve has been severed. He regards oxygen as a poison to 
the nervous system, but a poison sui generis, sebdicaline a profound 
alteration in the chemical phenomena of nutrition, of which change 
the convulsions are merely the first effect. His experiments show 
that all animals are destroyed by exposure to oxygen at sufficient 
pressure. Not me | birds, but fishes, insects, centipedes, earth-worms 
and mollusks yield to its toxic action; even plants do not escape. 
Some of these which rapidly die in ordinary air compressed to 6 
atmospheres, perish as quickly in super-oxygenated air at a pressure 
of only 2 atmospheres. Strange to say, the super-saturation of the 
air and blood and tissues with oxygen is accompanied with a diminu- 
tion in the amount of oxydation throughout the system, as shown by 
the smaller amount of carbonic acid gas and of urea produced. This 
accounts for the uniform lowering of the temperature of an animal 
poisoned with oxygen. It is interesting to note that other phenomena 
of oxydation, as the putrefaction of flesh, the souring of milk, and the 
acetous fermentation, are absolutely stopped in oxygen sufficiently 
compressed. 

An opportunity of observing the effects of compressed air upon the 
human subject occurred during the laying of the “ Pneumatic founda- 
tions” of the towers for the great suspension bridge over East river, 
New York. These foundations consisted of huge boxes, constructed 
of massive timbers, and sunk bottom upward to the bed of the river. 
From these boxes the water was excluded by air forced into them by 
more than a dozen powerful air-pumps worked by steam. In these 
chambers of condensed air at the bottom of the river the men worked 
at the excavation. When the bottom of the caisson on the New York 
side reached the depth of 78 feet, and the air in it was consequently 
at a pressure of 3} atmospheres nearly, the laborers were allowed to 
stay at their work but two hours at a time, and that only twice a day. 
Yet scarcely a man escaped without intense pains in his limbs or a 
temporary paralysis of his arms and legs. In the end almost all re- 
covered. Only two deaths could be positively attributed to the com- 
pressed air. 


Gen. Morin, Director of the “ Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers,” 
has recently made some interesting researches upon ventilation. Dr. 
Chaumont, of the British army, had remarked that the impressions 
produced by vitiated air upon the sense of smell are in a remarkable 
degree proportional to the quantity of carbonic acid gas present, and 
than when the amount of the latter gas is not more than one part in 
1600 of the air, the odor caused by the organic matter floating in it 
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is imperceptible. He therefore assumed the proportion of 1 to 1600 
as that corresponding to the minimum of purity admissible. General 
Morin thinks it is not safe to allow more than one part of carbonic 
acid to 2000 parts of air. 

M. Le Blanc’s researches on the composition of the confined air of 
soldiers’ barracks led him to the conclusion that a healthy man gives off 
each hour of carbonic acid and other injurious effluvia about seven gal- 
lons. Withthese data, General Morin finds that to maintain the salubrity 
of the air, the proportion of fresh air to be supplied to an inhabited 
apartment diminishes as the size of the room and the space allowed 
to each individual increases. Thus, if only 350 cubic feet of space 
be assigned to each, then it requires an hourly supply of 3150 cubic 
feet of fresh air per man to keep the air pure; while if the space 
allotted to each person were six times as great, the requisite supply 
would be reduced to 1400 cubic feet per hour. In the French bar- 
racks the space allowed each soldier is a cube of about seven feet 
each way. This by Morin’s formula would require the admission of 
3000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour to keep it salubrious. Yet there 
is no provision for ventilation, save chimneys, ordinarily without fire. 
As an instance of the frightful risk to which students in our unventi- 
lated lecture-rooms are exposed, we may cite M. Le Blanc’s deter- 
mination of the state of the atmosphere in Professor Dumas’ room 
at the beginning and also at the end of his lecture. The room con- 
tained 35,300 feet. At first, when 400 students were present, the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the air was 1 part in 154; while near 
the close of the lecture, when goo had entered, the proportion had 
risen to 1 part ing7. In neither case ought it to have been more 
than 1 part in 1600. The room had no means of ventilation save by 
the door of entrance. 


We are just now concerned with the problem how to keep our 
houses warm in winter ; but the same General Morin tells us how we 
may keep them cool in summer, and, indeed, retain them at an 
equable temperature throughout the year. He proposes that a draught 
should be created in the apartment to be cooled, by burning one or 
more gas-jets in the chimney. The air to supply this draught he 
would bring through long tubes from the bottom of a well, or of a 
sufficiently deep cellar. The depth should be great enough to ensure 
a minimum temperature. This temperature at Paris is 52° F., and in 
wells is attained at a depth of only 26 feet. The tube leading from 
the bottom of the well is a coiled one, and of such diameter that the 
air would be required to move in it with but moderate velocity, and 
so have plenty of time to be cooled. To avoid draughts in the apart- 
ment itself, the cool air is to be first admitted to an auxiliary 
chamber, protected by a non-conducting covering. General Morin 
thinks his project is one of great interest, in reference not only to 
private houses, but to public halls and offices, and even to depots 
where food is stored. He cites in support cf his views the fact that 
a room in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers has for several years 
been kept during the heats of summer at a temperature of about 
40° F., while the air outside was 20° higher, by the burning of three 
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gas-jetsin the chimney. These created currents, which were fed from 
the deep cellars beneath. 


Col. Tilghman’s ingenious “ process of cutting, grinding, engraving 
and ornamenting glass, stone, wood, iron, and other hard substances ” 
by a sand-blast, was well ventilated at the last meeting of the British 
Association at Bradford. In this process, as our readers doubtless 
know, a stream of sand passing through a small tube is carried forward 
by a jet of steam or a current of air from a fan, and impinges upon 
the surface to be etched. The apparatus resembles in its construction 
a Giffard’s injector for supplying steam-boilers with water. The blast 
of sand is able to wear away much harder substances than the sand 
itself, on the same principle that a rapidly revolving wheel of soft iron 
will cut through a bar of steel held against its edge. Steam at from 
60 to 120 lbs. pressure has usually been employed for the blast. At 
a pressure of 100 Ibs. to the square inch, the cutting effect amounts to 
14 cubic inches of granite or 4 cubic inches of marble per minute. 
Sand, however, driven by an air-blast under a pressure of only 4 inches 
of water, is said to depolish glass completely in ten seconds. If the 
glass is covered with a paper or lace pattern, or a film of gelatine cut 
into any figure, these delicate substances offer a sufficient protection 
to the parts covered, and the sand-blast cutting away the rest of the 
surface, faithfully reproduces the design. The process has a wide 
range of application, from the cutting or drilling of a steel bar to the 
reproduction on glass of the most delicate photograph. Indeed it has 
been used to clean the outside of buildings, and some enthusiastic 
people even hope by its aid some day to polish up Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s. 

The most stupendous example of the artificial sand-blast ever wit- 
nessed was presented in the New York caisson of the great East river 
bridge, heretofore mentioned. One great trouble was to remove the 
sand and gravel dug up by the workmen underneath the caisson. 
Guided by an accidental observation, the engineer, Mr. Roebling, 
caused some fifty tall vertical tubes, 34 to 4 inches in diameter, to be 
inserted in the top of the caisson and pass to its base. The condensed 
air in the caisson was near the close of the work at a pressure of 50 
Ibs. upon the square inch, or 35 lbs. in excess of the exterior air. 
Consequently when sand and pebbles were shovelled to the mouth of 
the pipe below, the compressed air seeking to escape, rushed up the 
tube, carrying them with it, and ejecting them as a gigantic sand-blast 
from the top. Only three of the fifty pipes were used at a time, yet 
these, delivering each a cubic yard of material every two minutes, kept 
forty-two men busily employed shovelling material to them. The sand, 
&c., passed out of the pipes with enormous velocity, stones being often 
projected to the height of 400 feet. In order to turn aside this storm 
of missiles, elbows of wrought and cast-iron, 14 inches thick, were tried. 
The sand-blast would cut through them in a few minutes. Elbows 
were finally dispensed with, and heavy blocks of granite were placed 
over the mouths of the pipes to turn aside the ejected material. The 
stones from this tremendous blast occasioned several casualties. A 
boatman had his finger carried away, and a laborer was shot through 
the arm by a flying fragment. 

7 
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Two years ago M. Nordenskidld discovered that snow, recently 
fallen at Stockholm, gave, when carefully collected and melted, a con- 
siderable quantity of a powder black as soot, and consisting of some 
organic substance, rich in carbon, together with delicate spangles of 
metallic iron. Other snow collected in a desolate part of Finland, 
surrounded by forests, gave precisely the same result. So also did 
snow obtained from two localities in Sweden. It was evident that this 
matter had been floating in the atmosphere and had been swept down 
by the falling snow. During his recent Arctic voyage, M. Norden- 
skidld repeated the experiment upon snow gathered from a floating 
ice-field. It furnished him with a very small quantity of a gray powder, 
consisting mostly of diatoms, entire or broken, together with black 
specks containing metallic iron surrounded by oxide of iron, and also 
carbon. He concludes that snow and rain bring down specimens of 
the dust of the upper air, and that this dust is cosmical and not ter- 
restrial. When we remember the carbon spectrum of some comets, 
and the ferruginous nature of many of their relatives, the meteorolites, 
his conjecture does not seem to be a wild one. He intends to prose- 
cute his researches further, so as if possible to obtain enough of the 
dust for quantitative analysis. Should he be able to detect in it the 
metal nickel, its cosmical character may be regarded as established. 


Sir W. Thomson has again enriched science with ingenious and 
valuable mechanical contrivances. This time he attacks the difficult 
problem of the tides. The simpler of the two instruments is his tide- 
clock, which indicates on two dials the solar and lunar tide at any 
place for which the, clock is set ; while the hands are so united by a 
parallel motion that, just as the solar and lunar tides are superim- 
posed, the one on the other, so the extremity of the parallelogram 
composing the parallel motion indicates the height of the compound 
tide at the time being. 

The second instrument is much more complex in construction and 
ambitious in its aims. It combines ten crank motions, differing 
in radii and velocity, so that the resultant of the compounded motions 
is recorded on a revolving cylinder by a tracing-point. The cranks 
are so adjusted that each corresponds to one of the elements of the 
tide — due to the motion of the sun and moon. When the apparatus 
is set for any place, and put into motion by a handle, the tracing-point 
draws a curve denoting the height of the tide throughout that day. 
Upon comparing the indications of the machine with the actual fall 
and rise of the tide, the two were found to correspond exactly. 


Whence do volcanoes derive their heat? What is the cause of 
earthquakes and thermal springs? Why does the earth grow hotter 
as we descend in it? Are these isolated phenomena, or are they as- 
sociated effects of one cause? The majority of geologists formerly 
thought, and perhaps still think, that they are the evidences and 
effects of the present molten condition of our entire planet, save only 
a thin superficial solid crust floating on the liquid rock below. Just 
here the mathematicians interpose. Prof. Hopkins says that the crust 
must be at least 1000 miles thick, else the earth’s axis would not be- 
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have as it does. Sin W. Thomson says there can be no thin crust — 
nay, that the earth, as a whole, must be more rigid than glass, else the 
moon and sun would raise perceptible tides in the yielding shell. 

To these declarations the geologists make no answer, having none 
to make, but continue to believe that the crust is thin, nevertheless. 
Now comes Mr. Robert Mallet, a distinguished English engineer, 
widely known for his researches and writings on earthquakes, who 
shows, in a paper recently printed in the Philosophical Transactions, 
how the crust may be thick enough for the mathematicians and yet 
present the phenomena of volcanoes, hot springs, earthquakes and 
hypogeal heat. He attributes these not to a sea of molten rock just 
under our feet, the remains of the primitive nebular heat of our sys- 
tem, but to the heat developed in the solid crust by the compression 
and crushing of its materials, in consequence of horizontal strains 
generated in it by the withdrawal of support underneath it. If the 
earth be a cooling globe, and its central parts be much hotter than 
the thick solid crust above it, then the former shrinking much more 
rapidly for the same diminution of temperature than the latter, would 
tend to draw away from it and leave the crust partially unsupported. 
It is demonstrable that the heavy descending crust would thus have 
tangential strains produced in it sufficient to crush any materials 
which we know it to contain. Now such compression would naturally 
produce heat. But Mr. Mallet did not stop here; with genuine 
British thoroughness, he proceeded to prove by a long, laborious and 
accurate series of experiments, that such materials as constitute the 
earth’s crust do, in being crushed, evolve heat enough to account for 
all the igneous and plutonic phenomena of the earth. His experi- 
ments were made on sixteen different kinds of rocks, including gran- 
ites, slates, limestones and marbles. ‘To give one example: he found 
that a cube of Aberdeen granite, 1} inches nearly on each edge, re- 
quired a load of 56000 lbs. to crush it, and the heat evolved by the 
crushing was enough to raise the temperature of the rock 156°F. 
Now, by the almost certain irregularity in the structure of the earth’s 
crust, these crushings would not be general but local, and conse- 
quently the development of heat would be transferred to and concen- 
trated upon certain foci, determined by lines of weakness, &c. Hav- 
ing established a vera causa for the phenomena, Mr. Mallet proceeds 
with uncommon ingenuity to apply his results to the explanation of 
most of the features of volcanic action, without the assumption of great 
reservoirs of melted rock beneath them. The theory adapts itself 
most readily, too, to the elucidation of earthquake impulses and of 
hypogeal heat, with its perturbations in differert localities. Indeed, 
it is not saying too much, to assert that Mr. Mallet’s paper is the most 
important contribution which has recently been made to dynamical 


geology. 


F. H..S. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Tour Through the Pyrenees. By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. Trans- 
lated by J. Safford Fiske. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 


T is a red-letter day in the reviewer’s calendar when he gets hold 

of a book like this: a Taine illustrated by a Doré—the painter 

of the pen by the poet of the pencil. And here are scenes and sub- 

jects in which both the artist in words and the artist in light and 
shade can exult in a full display of their powers. 

The charming and keen-sighted critic of letters and of art, one 
bright summer day, stung by the irresistible desire that sets men to 
longing, as it did in Chaacer’s time, “to gon on pilgrimages,” closed 
his portfolio of notes, shook the dust of the Library from his gar- 
ments, and took knapsack and staff for a tour through the Pyre- 
nees. He went well equipped for the journey: with a mind pre- 
pared to gather enjoyment from everything ; with the artistic eye for 
beauties in mass or in detail, in form or in color ; with the historical 
knowledge that brings back the mailed knights of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to their ruined keep, or the courtiers and dames of the seven- 
teenth to the vacant palace. And to this we must add that spice of 
faintly cynical humor which seizes visitors to the mountains from a 
lowland country (never the mountaineers themselves), and which arises 
from the too vivid comparison of the insignificance of man and his 
doings with the enormous works of nature. 

Taine’s delight in visual description—in the seeing of the eye — 
to which he sometimes yields to excess in his critical works, is here 
indulged to the full. We open at random, and find him under the 
cliffs at Biarritz :—‘‘ The coast stretches into the vapor its long strip 
of polished sand ; the gilded beach undulates sofily and opens its 
hollows to the ripple of the sea. Each ripple comes up foamy at 
first, then insensibly smooths itself, leaves behind it the flocks of its 
white fleece, and goes to sleep upon the shore it has kissed. Mean- 
while another approaches, and beyond that again a new one, then a 
whole troop, striping the bluish water with embroidery of silver. 
They whisper low, and you scarcely hear them under the outcry of 
the distant billows: nowhere is the beach so sweet, so smiling — the 
land softens its embrace the better to receive and caress those darling 
creatures, which are, as it were, the little children of the sea.” 

Now we turn to a different scene, a wild valley near Gédres :—* A 
hundred paces further on the aspect of the valley becomes formidable. 
Troops of mammoths and mastodons in stone lie crouching ever the 
eastern declivity, one above another and heaped up over the whole 
slope. These colossal ridges shine with a tawny hue like iron-rust: 
the most enormous of them drink the water of the river at their base. 
They look as if warming their bronzed skin in the sun, and sleep, 
turned over, stretched out on their side, resting in all attitudes, and 
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always gigantic and frightful. Their deformed paws are folded up ; 
their bodies half buried in the earth ; their monstrous backs rest one 
upon another. When you enter into the midst of the prodigious 
band, the horizon disappears, the blocks rise fifty feet into the air ; 
the road winds painfully among the overhanging masses ; men and 
horses seem but dwarfs’; these,rusted edges mount in stages to the 
very summit, and the dark impending army seems ready to fall on the 
human insects which come to trouble its sleep. . . . . 

“ On the west a perpendicular mole, crannied like an old ruin, lifts 
itself straight towards the sky. A leprosy of yellowish moss has in- 
crusted its pores, and has clothed it all over with a sinister livery. 
This livid robe upon this parched stone has a splendid effect. Noth- 
ing is uglier than the chalky flints that are drawn from the quarry ; 
just dug up, they seem cold and damp in their whitish shroud ; they 
are not used to the sun ; they make a contrast with the rest. But the 
rock that has lived in the air for ten thousand years, where the light 
has every day laid on and melted its metallic tints, is the friend of 
the sun, and carries its mantle upon its shoulders ; it has no need of 
a garment of verdure ; if it suffers from parasitic vegetation, it sticks 
them to its sides and imprints them with its colors. ‘The threatening 
tones with which it clothes itself suit the free sky, the naked land- 
scape, the powerful heat that environs it ; it is alive like a plant ; only 
it is of another age, one more severe and stronger than that in which 
we vegetate.” 

But our readers must not suppose that the book is made up of word- 
pictures of scenery, like a landscape-painter’s notes, to be translated 
into color in his studio: Taine has an eye for everything he sees ; for 
the travellers and watering-place guests whom he meets, for the people 
of the little towns and the peasantry, their ways, speech, and charac- 
ters, and many a pleasant incident and wayside or hotel experience 
enliven his pages. Of course his pet theories of race are never out 
of his mind, and he delights in being able to show by some character- 
istic occurrence that these people are in heart just what their ancestors 
were in the days of yore. Thus, near Dax, a passing diligence grazes 
that of the travellers, and immediately the conductor leaps down from 
his seat with a club, minding to knock down his brother whip. ‘“ How 
like these fierce Béarnais! Just as they were five and six centuries 
ago,” says Taine, and tells us of the Counts of Foix, and their sudden 
ferocities and explosions of almost insane fury, as he finds them in the 
garrulous pages of Froissart. From another old chronicler he gives 
us “a thoroughly enjoyable history —a pastoral of the middle ages,” 
about Pé de Puyane, the redoubtable Mayor of Bayonne (whose trucu- 
lent picture Doré draws for us), and the way he dealt with the con- 
tumacious Basques, and then how the Basques got even with the 
Bayonnais ; as savage a story of stranglings and manglings, torture 
and slaughter, blood and fire, as we have seen for many a day. The 
Middle Ages were the ages of faith, no doubt, but they were not the 
ages of mercy ; and when one comes to read of the perpetually recur- 
ring famines, of the pestilences breaking out at frequent intervals with 
terrific fury and depopulating whole countries—one of which, the 
“Black Death” of the fourteenth century, it is estimated carried off 
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three-fifths of the inhabitants of Europe — and of the incessant slaugh- 
terings of each other carried on by the survivors, one really wonders 
that any soul in Christendom was left alive. 

Fortunately there are pleasanter memories connected with this 
mountain-land than those suggested by the Castle of Orthez or the 
Valley of Ossan ; and of course no one can write of Béarn without re- 
membering its great historical figure. Here we have him, “the good 
king,” the vert-galant, father of his people in little Béarn like & 
bon roi d’ Yvetot, merry, undaunted and poor, with his shirt in tatters 
and his pourpoint in holes and the crown of France on his head — 
fighting, making love, and winning Paris for a mass. Here too we 
have the fair, witty, and too obliging Marguerite, of the Heptameron 
and the countless too .piquant stories, not mentionable to ears polite. 
The grave Sully, the fair and frail Gabrielle, and all the astonishing 
people of that time — how are we to understand them? how judge 
them by modern standards? Our traveller makes no such attempt, 
for he did not come into the mountains to philosophise ; but from the 
treasures of his memory he draws them out one by one, and his con- 
frre of the pencil gives us their visual presentments, as they appeared 
in robes of ceremony, fighting, making love, enjoying themselves. 
And thus with an eye for the present and a memory for the past, with 
monkish legend and chivalrous chronicle, with a humorous conscious- 
ness of the absurdity of that strange creature, man, under all his dis- 
guises, and a profound feeling of the perennial beauty, majesty, and 
solemnity of nature, our charming fellow-traveller leads us with him 
on his delightful way. 

But one-half of our duty would be done if we were to neglect to 
speak of the illustrations by Doré. All our readers are familiar with 
his magnificent power of chiar’oscuro, but here he has added to this a 
delicacy of finish such as we have never seen surpassed. Many of the 
smallest vignettes are really master-pieces of effective drawing: in the 
little head-piece, no broader than one’s finger, called “the pines,” for 
instance, there is more power and feeling than many a painter could 
get into a square yard of canvas. Whatever strikes the traveller’s eye 
or his imagination, the artist interprets into eloquent light and shade ; 
the ineffable melancholy of the Landes, the smiling brightness of the 
sunny valleys, the wild savagery of the higher peaks ; the steel-clad 
man-at-arms in the mélée, the emaciated ascetic in the cloister, or the 
crapulous commis-voyageur at the table d’hoéte. We had marked many 
of these for special reference, and we might go on for pages trying to 
point out the beauty, grandeur, and boundless variety of these speci- 
mens of the artist’s inexhaustible genius ; but our words would convey 
no idea of them to those who have not seen the book, and those who 
have can very well dispense with comments from us. W. H. B. 





Lady Bell. By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


WE might know beforehand that a story from the hand that wrote 
Citoyenne Facqueline, would certainly be striking, and out of the com- 
mon way. If the book before us has less fire, action, and “sensation” 
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than the earlier work, it is that the scene is laid in a less stirring time, 
and among less vivacious and inflammable people. 

The time of the story is about a hundred years ago, when Pitt and 
Fox, North and Chatham were foremost among English statesmen ; 
when the American colonies were just breaking into revolt ; when 
Johnson laid down the law in letters, Hogarth drew the grotesquerie 
and Reynolds the grace and beauty of life, and Garrick and Siddons 
shook to its very depths of feeling the partly coarse, partly artificial, 
and altogether material society, by ideal sorrows, heroism, mirth and 
tenderness. 

It is from its glances into this time and glimpses of some of its 
characteristic personages that this story derives its chief interest. 
Lady Bell, orphan daughter of a spendthrift Earl, is left a mere child 
with a high name, refined breeding, sensitive feelings, and utter pov- 
erty, to the care of a selfish and dissolute kinsman. He negotiates a 
marriage between his ward and an old domineering Squire of the 
neighborhood, one of his creditors. The helpless girl has to submit, 
and becomes the wife of a man old enough to be her grandfather, 
savage, proud, and implacable. Finally having done an act of hu- 
manity which was unquestionably her duty, but which she knows will 
bring down upon her the furious wrath of her husband, she takes flight 
in terror. . 

A lucky chance brings her in the way of Mrs. Siddons, who engages 
her as a companion ; and after leaving her she finds other secure 
asylums, until the death of her husband sets her free, and raises her 
above absolute poverty. 

Her other adventures, down to the satisfactory conclusion, we leave 
our readers to learn from the book itself, which they will find not at 
all dull, if not immoderately exciting. 





Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba Stretton, New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 


GrorcE Etro, in some of her earlier writings, has shown how 
powerful an effect may be produced in a kind of working which, bor- 
rowing aterm from a sister art, we may call grésaille, or gray upon 
gray. Persons who move in very narrow spheres, whose whole life is 
restrained and almost joyless, almost uneventful, may yet, by the 
magic of the master-hand, have their souls laid open to us, and appear 
as actors in deep internal tragedies which reach to the very depths 
of our sympathy and pity. 

Of this kind is the work betore us. The characters are few, but 
powerfully drawn. John Morley, the dissenting bookseller, in his 
gloomy shop, is set before us at once in a few strong touches. “At 
the first glance it would have been said that John Morley was a grave 
and bookish man ; at the second, that he was solemn; at the third, 
that he was sorrow-stricken. Some souls have a vast capacity for sor- 
row, and drink it in as a parched land drinks in water. There was 
no glimmer of sunshine about him any more than about his dwelling. 
Like it, he was stationed on the northern side of life, where no 
laughter or splendor of sunlight could fall upon him.” 
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But when this single ray of sunlight offers itself in the fair girlish 
Rose, whom he loves, and who will marry him — though his brethren 
come with grave warnings and words of wisdom — he grasps at this 
one slight chance for happiness with an eagerness that shows the in- 
tensity of his soul’s long thirst. How he was betrayed, and how he 
bore himself under it, and how the shadows of a still deeper tragedy 
for a while closed darkly around him, we will leave our readers to 
find out for themselves. 

Hester, brought up in this atmosphere of sadness, seclusion, and 
religious gloom, is very tender, quaint and true ; perhaps a little too 
much of an earthly angel, exempt from human frailties, in whose 
mind all emotions and affections are firmly subordinated to the sense 
of duty, and yet so graciously and tenderly that we can not wonder 
at the love she inspires. 

Altogether it is a very skilfully drawn study of striking character, 
and can not fail to attract and fix the interest of the reader. 





What Can She Do? By Rev. E. P. Roe. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 


TuE cobbler, in the time-worn anecdote, was of opinion that even 
when a beleaguered city was to be relieved, there was “nothing like 
leather” ; and Mr. Roe conceives that as a panacea for the ills of 
mankind, and more especially womankind, there is nothing like gar- 
dening. The demonstration of which thesis he undertakes to give 
us, parabolically, in this story. 

There are three young sisters, daughters of a New York millionaire, 
whose father is suddenly made bankrupt and dies of apoplexy. The 
daughters, Edith, Laura, and Zell, descend step by step into the abyss 
of poverty. Laura in despair attempts suicide ; Zell becomes a cast- 
away ; but Edith succeeds in saving them and herself, by reading the 
Bible and raising Jucunda strawberries. These fragrant and favorite 
fruits are to her thrice-blessed: they bring her rescue from starvation 
and the machinations of a villain ; they bring her peace, indepen- 
dence, and trust in Providence ; they bring her an amiable and tract- 
able husband whom she teaches “the culture of small fruits,” and 
finally makes her head-manager, under her supervision. Could any 
consummation be more glorious, more satisfactory to the feminine 
and horticultural mind? 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


\ \ J © are glad to see so much evidence of the interest felt throughout 

the South in the re-orzanisation of the Southern Historical Society, 
and the universal admission that an institution of the kind is deeply needed 
just now. If well supported, as we doubt not it will be, it will become a 
potent agency for good in many ways: a nucleus of re-organisation of 
society, now partly in a chaotic state ; a beacon showing to all eyes where 
stands a body of men who love thcir country, revere her memories, and 
trust in her future; a standard around which all true Southern men ma 
gather. At this moment the seed may be small; but it has roots that will 
reach all over the land, and elements of vitality that will cause it to grow 
into a mighty tree. We are drawn torether by a common need and a 
common hope; then let all who feel this need and this hope join with us 
and help to meet the one and realise the other. Wherever there is a little 
company of men who wish well to the South, and are willing to do what 
they can to promote her welfare, there we would plant our standard, there 
form them into a local society codperating with all the rest. 

To advert at present only to the primary object of the Society, the vindi- 
cation of Southern history from misrepresentation :— more than once or 
twice in these pages have we referred to the long-continued and culpable 
negligence of our people, in years gone by, in this matter, and the evil fruit 
it has borne, a fruit to which, in no small part, we owe the bitterness that 
is now upon our lips. While busy tonzues and pens were defaming us in all 
languages of civilised man; in all places—the pulpit, the palace, the stage, 
the club, the drawing-room; by all means, from the ponderous treatise of 
the philosopher to the squib in the evening paper or the tract slipped under 
the door; by all agents, from the accredited envoy to the professional 
philanthropist—while this was going on for an entire generation, we held 
our peace. In our unwise pride, or still more unwise indifference, we 
stood mute at the bar of the world’s opinion, refused to plead to the 
arraignment, and so have been pressed well-nigh to death under the 
weight of unmerited obloquy. 

And our neglect, unwise before, will be suicidal now, when the importa- 
tion of foreign capital and labor is a vital question for the South. We no 
langer stand in that position of proud isolation, when we were all-sufficient 
to ourselves, when it was indifferent to us what the world thought of us, 
so long as we were sure of the crop that ruled the markets of the world. 
We must descend from the spectators’ benches, come down into the arena, 
and take our part in the world’s great struggle. We must put forth all our 
energies, develop all our faculties, put to use all the gifts with which the 
Creator has so lavishly blest our land; but to do this we must invite help 
and coéperation from without. And to gain this we must speak for.our- 
selves. Not in the way of apology, not in the way of complaint, but a 
straightforward statement of our past and our present. 

No individual, be he who he may, is entitled so to speak; but in the 
Historical Society the whole South will find a representative voice, to 
which the world will listen. We have to tell the story of the war: how it 
was brought about, how it was waged, and how we were defeated ; of what 
has been done and suffered in that other war which has been waged upon 
a part of our people since we laid down our arms. We have to look at our 
position to-day, see where we are and what we can count on. We must 
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have a comprehensive view of the new forms of industry, new sources of 
prosperity, that have arisen or are arising among us, and those that still 
await development. All this and much more we must see and know. 

We are now passing the rugged threshold of a new era in our life as a 
people. What lies beyond we but dimly see. It rests with ourselves 
whether we shall enter all unadvised and in disorder, or steadily and with 
definite purposes, under judicious guidance —a marshalled host, not an 
inorganic mob. 





SIGNALS. 


I'll woo my May to-day: 
I will adventure near, 
And soft my hopes shall stray 
Into her gentle ear. 
But when I sought her, lo! 
Those lustrous sapphires hung, 
And “Lover blind, no, no!” 
They warned in mystic tongue. 
“As the gentians grow 
In beds of snow, 
So we. 
Come not near, 
Vex not the timid ear!” 


I'll woo my lady to-day: 
I will approach with fear, 
And all my worship say 
Into her dainty ear. 
Ah me! burned in her ring 
The ruby’s crimson eye, 
And to my questioning 
It flashed a swift reply: 
“Wouldst the beacon mock 
That shows the rock? 
Beware ! 
Sigh nor tear 
Spend on the pitiless ear.” 


I'll woo my love to-day: 
I cannot bide for cheer, 
My wish must wing its way 
Into her precious ear! 
I came— Oh how divine! 
She wears no guiding stone. 
I spoke, and lo! a sign— 
Love’s rosy shadow thrown! 
For the darling elf 
Had hid himself 
Close by ; 
And fine and clear 
Attuned her delicate ear. 


MARY CARROLL, 
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THERE is something about the nocturnal cry of a prowling cat that 
powerfully impresses imaginative minds. Baudelaire pronounces it “ mys- 
terious and seraphic’”’; Calverley calls it “the Song without a Tune’’; 
Taine terms it “a fantastic arabesque of sound”; and a Western poet 
borrows a figure from Scott, and likens it to “the banner-cry of hell.” 





AT THE GRAVE. 


The old year has gone, with its beauty, 
The dear old year, with its bliss: 
We pay to the dead our duty, 
We seal on its lips a kiss. 
We remember its good, as is fitting, 
We forget all wrong by a grave: 
In the silence of night ’tis flitting — 
Our year, whose return we crave. 


We think on our own transgressions, 
We drop ourselves in the dust: 
To the dead we pour confessions, 

We own its chastisements just. 
Then fare we in tears to the casement, 
To hark to the midnight chime ; 
We weep in grief and abasement, 

We long for the dear old time. 


Lo! the earth is fair with moonlight; 
Lo! the earth is white with snow; 
The heaven above is star-bright, 
The world sleeps soft below. 
O snow, cover all with silence ! 
O moonlight, with charity sweet! 
Cover sorrow in tender shadow, 
Cover gladness with glory meet. 


O snow, lying over dead flowers, 
And over the withered leaves, 
Whitely softening shapes of grave-stones, 
Clothing drear fields bare of sheaves, 
Winding-sheet of delights that blossomed 
And perished this year, lie fair! 
We remember the past in a glory 
And glamour of moonlight air. 
HENRIETTA Harpy. 





THE spectrum analysis, most wonderful perhaps of all the roads to 
knowledge ever opened by man, gives us yet but one kind of insight into 
nature. It makes us acquainted with molecules, not with masses; it shows 
us their chemical constitution and changes, not their forms and motions. 
The man of science, provided with this alone, is like a blind man who, 
placed in a landscape, should by some extraordinary faculty be able to 
state that around him were compounds of carbon and hydrogen, of hydro- 
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gen and oxygen, of oxygen and silicon, in great abundance, and who yet 
could perceive neither the forests, the streams nor the rocks. 

For this latter perception—-of extra-mundane things in what we may 
,call their visual aspects — the telescope has so far been our only resource. 
And what has it done for us? Much, so far as solving astronomical prob- 
lems is concerned ; beyond this, not so much. Of our next neighbor, the 
moon, it has shown us that her surface is frightful with precipices, gorges, 
crags, volcanic craters; but whether there be upon it any vegetable or 
animal life, we can not say. Its valleys might be the abodes of an active 
population, but unless they built great cities, or raised lofty domes, we 
could have no indication of their existence. 

Is there any probability that this want will be met? The popular notion 
is, that all that has to be done is to make bigger telescopes, and that the 
only difficulty in the way is to get the glasses large enough, and at the 
same time clear and true. But this is not the obstacle that bars the way: 
it is the want of light. The telescope enlarges the visual angle of an 
object, but it can not increase the light from that object by means of which 
alone we can see it; it only spreads it over a larger space. If an object 
on the moon subtends but a single second of visual angle to the naked eye, 
and by aid of a telescope that object is so “magnified” as to subtend a 
degree, the light from it would be spread over 12,960,000 times the space, 
and would consequently seem 12,960,000 times fainter. If we had a teles- 
cope that would exhibit a man on the moon under the same angle as a man 
fifty feet off, it would be useless to look at him, as he would be lost in 
darkness. 

But is there not fust a posstbility that photography may come to our 
relief here? We know the limit of perception of the eye ; but we do not 
know the limit of susceptibility of delicate reagents to the chemical action 
of light. For a photograph is not produced by the same rays as those it is 
seen by: it is produced by rays which are dark to the eye, and lie beyond 
the violet end of the spectrum. Now if decomposition could be effected 
in a metallic salt by light a hundred thousand times less than ordinary 
diffused daylight, a distinct photographic image might be obtained in what 
to the eye would be utter darkness, and thus views be obtained of telescopic 
objects so highly enlarged as to be invisible through the instrument itself. 

Two difficulties present themselves: in the first place it would be almost 
impossible to manage a reagent so ee sensitive to light, so as to 
keep it in the necessary darkness ; and secondly, when the light from the 
telescopic object was so dispersed as to be no greater than that from the 
air around it, which even on the clearest and driest night, and on high 
mountain-peaks, still has some luminousness,—the object would then be 


lost, not in darkness, but in a mist of light. But are these difficulties 
insuperable ? 
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Silk and Guanaco Umbrellas 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 


LADIES’ SEAL SKIN SACQUES will be made a 
Specialty this season. Having a larger Stock in Store, 
both imported and of American make, than any Retail 
House in the States, will sell them at prices 20 per cent. 
lower than usually retailed. All sizes and styles on hand, 
both trimmed and plain, Ladies who expect to buy will 
find it very greatly to their advantage to have an early 
selection. All the fashionable styles of Ladies’ FURS, 
&c., on hand at attractive prices. 


TAYLOR’S, 


Opposite Barnum’s Hotel, Balto. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. O. D. 





OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
DIAMONDS, 


Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, 


185 Baltimore Street. 


ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
eaud’s Grand Duchess Cologne: 





ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne, 
The Sweetest Perfume in America. 


READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 
READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 


Almost infallible, and no family should be without it. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 50 Cents. 
WM. H. READ, 


Opp. Barnum's. 7 N. Calvert St., Balto. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not 
paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Nearly opp. Post Office, 


Communications and letters on business 
should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 
Box 12, Richmond, Va. 


PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, MD, 


All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught, The number of 
pupils limited. Thesituation high and healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood — two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 


culars, &c,, address 
R. M. JOHNSTON, 
Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co, Md. 


NEW YORK 
PURCHASING AGENCY. 


We call the attention of our friends to the unusual dis- 
play of fine goods thrown on the market in ali branches 
of trade, and beg to inform them that we are prepared 
to purchase everything, and solicit orders from them for 
Holiday Presents, Staple Goods, &c. Orders for Dry 
Goods, Milinery, Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, Lingerie, 
&c., receive the personal supervision of a lady of taste 
and fashion. All orders personally supervised and 
lowest rates secured. Questions answered, and samples 
sent. Enclose stamp for Circular and references to 
Reppine & Co., 41 Park Row, New York. 











ENRIQUE PARMER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
312 North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Special attention given to collections in the West. 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NEAR BALTIMORE, MD. 


This institution has been in operation for 
thirty-six years, The number of pupils limi- 
ted. Its location is pre-eminently. healthy, is 
central, and is easily reached by Railroad from 
Baltimore and Washington City. 

For Circulars address 


Mrs. R. H. ARCHER, 
Ellicott City P. O., Md. 


McDOWELL & CO. 


CARPETINGS, MATTINGS 


AND OILCLOTHS, 
264 Baltimore Street, 
Directly opposite Hanover. 
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Express Building. 
(64 BINDING 


ESTABLISHED 
1850. 


A. L. INNES, JE 


RINTING. 2@e 
164 KS 
Baltimore St. LS 


ApAmMs 
Express Building. 


INDING 


IN EVERY STYLE. 
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JENNINGS’ 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will effec 
tually Cleanse, Beautify and 
Preserve the Teeth. it will a ra : 
mpart tothe Breath a most de on the lowest possible terms, orders for AMER- 
lightful Fragrance, and to the : . 

ry ? 1 Acti d 8 . iE > , ® . 
conseque nt frm = vont B ICAN and FOREIGN Books of every des« ription, 


as Colo c . +* . ° 
— , either for entire libraries or single volumes. 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. We make a specialty of importing books, and 


J superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is MESSE 
ally acknowl! edged. (In pints, half pints and | have such facilities as enable us to offer liberal 

quarter pints 

a7” A iiperat ecoent to the Trade inducements to Public and College Libraries, 


N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. | Students, Clergymen, Lawyers and Physicians, 


< . ° ical € 4 ists 
Pharmaccuticc hemists, Our stock of MISCELLANEOUS Books is very 


Turnsputte Broruers 


Give personal and prompt attention to filling, 


90 N Charles St., Baltimore, 5 . . y : 
complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 


and satisfactorily filled. 
P. HANSON HISS & CO. LETTER and Nore PAPER, our own importa- 
45 N. Charles Street, tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 


(Adjoining Masonic ‘lemple, BALTIMORE. of 3 cent stamp 
mage We give as careful attention to an order 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF _ : 
amounting to 31.00 as we would to one amount- 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ing to $100.00. 


interior Decorations, French Fancy 
Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connec- lrTURNBULL BROTHERS 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c.,all of - 4 om ' ’ 

the very Latest and Finest Styles. ‘mporters, Publishe Booksellers and Stationers, 

Having superior facilities tor manufacturing, . N.C , a 
particular attention will be given to orders, 8 oN. CHARLES STREET, 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to call a ? 
and examine. BALTIMORE, MD 

. = 7 ‘ “ss 
THOS. J. IRVING & OO. 
(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 
S 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders a 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds ol . 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : = af 
Hen. ong tT _STREHENS, Ge orgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md rr ELSON, Annapolis, Ma. 
AN DS, Ellicott City, Mad. Ilon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland # i. DANGERFIELD. 
DAWSON, Georgia. « A.d. AC KERMAN, Mexandria, Va. 
A JOHNSTON, * U.S. Att'y, Washington, 1. D. CT DeJARNE TT! 
“ E DORSEY, Columbia, S. ¢ Rev.. . BONNELL, Macon, ia. Georg etown, Sa C 
Br.GkOC. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W. BURKE, Alexand: in. Vai f . EMPIE, Wilmit 
Fort Monroe. J. B. CARWILE, Fayetteville Ww. C. HANDLAN, Whoesting. Ww. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia JNO R. CLARKE, Ellicott City Ni. on. A. HARDING, Danville. Ky 
E. A, SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Aunapetio, 944 .J.M. HERNDON, Frederic ksburg, Va 
—~eeer 
Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
| shoulders or spinal colump to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons, State if a tall or stout figure, 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in n any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by 5 Express, to any part of the Country, 














W EE D 


PARIS, VIENNA, 
1867. 1873. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION 
For greatest progress since the Exposition at Paris, in 1867, where it carried off the first 
award for being The Best Family Sewing Machine. [It has steadily maintained its 
position in the front rank, and in thousands of American homes has earned its title of 
FAMILY FAVORITE. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


No. 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 





9% Main Street, Norfolk, Va 


109 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
27.Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


27 Bull Street, Savannah, Ga. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
. PIANO PORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


—_——_ « -@+ > —_—_ 


Fifty Gold and Silver. Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED. FOR 
FIVE YEARS. , A 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS *of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. i 























